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‘“‘A Well-Wired Home Is the Best Salesman for Electrical Appliances’’ 
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~the finest electric iron ever made/ 


Nothing like it has ever been seen before. The beautiful 
moulded handle of green Bakelite— the sturdy Cord-Set with 
the all-steel plug that won’t chip, crack, crumble or break — the 
Ever-Cool Ball Grip—these new, exclusive Simplex features 
make this iron irresistible. Every woman who sees it wants it. 
| To dealers, this New Simplex Electric Iron represents a 
selling opportunity of untold value. It will sell not only because 
Thecom plete Simplex it is correctly designed and manufactured but because it has an 
Condens dust boon appeal tothe eye never before possessed by any iron at any price. 

Ord-Jeb SnOu Women, everywhere, will wanttoreplace their inferior irons with 
your counter. Send for this beautiful New Simplex. And women who have never before 
special offer. owned an electric iron will say-—“This is the iron I must have.” 


Write for details of special introductory offer. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


120 West 32nd Street 15 South Desplaines Street 
2 el) New York City Chicago, Illinois 






See announcemet of New 
Simplex Spartan Iron on 
page 106. 
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Madeby themakers 
of Simplex Sun- 
bowls, Heating 
Pads, Cord-Sets, 
Ranges, etc. 
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EARS ago, the automobile people 
realized that ‘‘good roads’? would 
result in more automobile sales,— for 
good roads invite motoring. So the 
automobile men went after good roads, 
hard,— got them,— and look at auto- 
mobile sales today! 
Convenience outlets and adequate 


Ads Like These Tell the Story 
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“A Well-Wired Home Is the Best Salesman for Electrical Appliances!” 


wiring in houses, stores or offices,— 
invite the purchase and use of elec- 
trical appliances, in very much the 
same way that good roads invite auto- 
mobiling and induce auto sales. With 
convenience outlets installed in kit- 
chen, laundry or bedrooms, the pur- 
chase and use of electrical appliances 
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is inevitable—"a matter of ‘sooner 
or later,’’— and usually ‘‘sooner!’’ 

Do electrical men generally ‘‘see’’ 
convenience outlets as the ‘(good roads”’ 
to electrical merchandise sales? Do we 
all really realize that “A Well-Wired 
Home Is the Best Salesman for Elec- 
trical Appliances?” 
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Most People Do Not Know What Proper Wiring Is— 
Ads Like These Tell the Story 
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is essential in the Modern Home 











Witt your new home be wired so that a few 
years Qorh now it will stilt be considered a 


pee we modern house? If so, you can use one or more 
pees. Gee of the larger electrical appliances—electri¢ 
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range, water heater, air heaters, et¢.,— and take 
‘advantage of the new and lower electric rate, 


bon and ouil To be correctly wited your new home should 
no “‘go-het ‘s ‘ 2 
ht $1,500.00, have the following: Main Service—1'4'' con 
revoliition +} duit, or pipe, bringing in 3 wires which should 
_CALEX IGG be heavy enough to care for all future needa 
hiaparcher’ af Lighting Cireuits—Not over 16 outlets or socke» 
Bt Attorney: ets per circuit for 15 volts. Convenience Out 
we Pe. lets—Several circuits. are essential, with not! 
California. i "over 8 single or 4 double outlets on a circuit, 
cele 115 ey 05 gk No. 6 wires to range in 
SINCLAIR | kitchen. Water Heater—Where heater is on 
hit Do Hf a double throw switch with the ranges 2 No. 19 
Expect wires from switch in kitchen to heater. -fir 
Special ¢ Heaters—For heaters from 660 to 4400 watts, 
‘CHICAGO, 2 Na, 12.wires, for 220 volt heaters, only one 
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outlet per circuit. 
Reliable electrical contractors can be don 
pended apon to put this wiring ia your homy 
correctly. ‘Tear out the above brief speci- 
fications and discuss them ‘with your archi- 
tect of contractor, or with as, 
Ask at the Jocal P G and E office far com- 
plete information on the new and lower 
electric rate for appliances of 2 Kilowatts og 
greater capacity. 
PACIFIC GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A California coptpahy eorving ovet $11,008 
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Consideration of the rapidly growing 
popularity of electrical appliances will 
convince you that a home to be modern 
must be correctly wired for use of all elec 
trical appliances 
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Correct wiring for this equipment tncludes— 
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has never yet been taught what is adequate wiring, or how 
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The Confessions of an 
Ex-Contractor-Dealer 


A True Story of a Man Who Wrecked a Promising Electrical Retail Business 
_ by Making Three Common Mistakes 


takes in policy and wrecked his 

business. After the receiver had 
mopped up the ruins and time 
enough had passed to soften the 
sting of failure, I went and asked 
him to tell me the story. For there 
is as much profit sometimes in study- 
ing a failure as a success. 

Parker, before he became a dealer, 
had been a manufacturer’s salesman. 
Of course that is not his real name. 
He knew the electrical industry. He 
saw an opportunity in a prosperous 
commuter’s suburb of one of our 
large cities, to establish an electric 
shop with the finest possible class of 
trade to draw from. It is a town of 
25,000 with well-to-do homes in the 
majority. He formed a small cor- 
poration with the backing of two 
friends, also electrical men, hired a 
store in—we’ll call it Homeville—and 
went to it with high hopes and en- 
thusiasm. This was in September, 
1922. 

In May, 1923, he was flat broke. 
In June he quit. In July his credi- 
tors were making charges to their 
Profit-and-Loss Account. And this 
all. came despite the fact that he had 
had a good store, and had given good 
service and earned money on his wir- 
ing department. But he had done 
three bad things that had over- 
powered all the very good things 
that he did and made a mockery of 
ten long months of sweat and tears. 

I say that he made three mistakes. 
Here they are— a 

First—-His location was not quite 
right. He wanted a store on Main 
Street in the block near the two 
theaters but there was nothing avail- 
able. So he took:a store right in the 
center of town but about two stores 
down a side street. This street 
comes-in on an angle and his win- 
dows face well to the Main Street 
crowd. - He thought they would see 


Jie PARKER made three mis- 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


him. They could have—but they 
didn’t. People saw his newspaper 
ads and then failed to notice his 
store, so they did not stop. People 
he phoned said—“Why I never no- 
ticed your store—How long has it 
been there?” It cost him dear. That 
was his first mistake. 


Overburdened with Details 


Second—Parker tried to sweep out 
the store and manage the business 
too—and it can’t be done. He was 
too busy with today’s work to figure 
out tomorrow’s plan. He wanted to 
economize, so one of his silent part- 
ners agreed to keep the books at 
night. The result was that seven 
weeks passed before they had a finan- 
cial statement and when it came 
Parker was appalled. Customers 
had been coming in and asking for 
things. Silver-tongued salesmen had 
called and teased him to buy, and he 
had been spending money like a 
drunken sailor, never realizing it at 








| Twelve Guideposts 


Away from Business Failure 


1. Have daily statements 
. Don’t outrun your capital 
Get the right location 
. Concentrate your buying 
. Establish credit 

with your jobber 
6. Get a line of credit 

at the bank 

7. Don’t buy too much 


8. Start a perpetual inventory | 
at once 


9. Get a cash register 
| 10. Have some variety 
| in appliances 
ll. Don’t depend upon 
people coming in 
12. Be careful what men 
you send out | 
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all, because he had been so busy 
building shelves and _ displaying 
goods and getting everything fixed. 
He let his business get away from 
him by being too busy to think ahead 
and by working in the dark. That 
was his second mistake. 

Third—He did not establish credit 
at the outset ready for a day of need. 
He bought from too many manufac- 
turers and jobbers so that his ac- 
count was of no particular impor- 
tance to anybody and nobody was in- 
terested to help him when he got in 
trouble. And when he went to see 
his bank, they didn’t know him. 
That was the mistake that he dis- 
covered last. 

I visited Parker’s store in the 
early months and it was most attrac- 
tive. He had two good windows and 
plenty of light. Lamps and appli- 
ances were displayed on tables where 
you could see and handle them. 
There was ample variety of stock, 
well displayed. A rug on the floor 
and some wicker chairs gave an air 
of comfort to the place. Parker 
himself has a good personality, sells 
easily and makes friends. He un- 
derstands how to give service and 
please customers. He is enterpris- 
ing and full of pep. He was eager to 
take advantage of good selling ideas 
and not afraid of work. But he was 
new at the retail game, and had 
never been in business for himself 
before. And the things he learned 
in his eleven months’ experience 
would have made a big success of 
him as a merchant, I believe, if he 
had not made his three big mistakes 
and learned his lesson just too late. 

I said to Parker—“What have you 
found out in the experience that 
should be passed along to other elec- 
trical contractor-dealers to protect 
them against the mistakes that 
pulled you down?” And this is what 
he told me. 
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1. Have Daily Statements. “Above 
all things,’ said Parker, “the elec- 
trical dealer should have daily state- 
ments showing the financial status 
of his business. If the business isn’t 
worth that it isn’t worth working 
over. Everything may be peaches 
and cream on Monday and on Wed- 
nesday there may be breakers ahead 
that you must steer away from or 
you go on the rocks. It isn’t hard 
to do. The Electragists Associa- 
tion’s accounting system will take 
care of you nicely. But you must 
know where you are at every hour 
of the day if you are to be safe 
against the clever salesman who 
comes in with contagious enthusiasm 
and runs you off your feet.” 


Lost Money for 11 Months, 
Then Failed 


2. Don’t Out Run Your Capital. 
Parker started out with capital 
enough, he thought, to carry him 
alright. He figured on losing money 
for four months, breaking even for 
eight months and making money in 
the second year. But as a matter of 
fact he lost money for ten months 
out of the eleven—all except in 
December —and he didn’t have 
enovgh capital to see him through, 
though when he failed he still was 
solvent on the books. 

3. Get the Right Location. “Don’t 
take a chance on a wrong location,” 
says Parker, “just because you are 
eager to get started. I kidded my- 
self into taking a good store just a 
little off the right street and it was 
three months before I discovered 
that my windows could not draw 
people that far.” 

4. Concentrate Your Buying. The 
small store merchant should do all 
his buying from one jobber. “Go to 
him,” Parker says, “and offer him 
your whole business if he will give 
you service and advice. I bought 
from four jobbers and many manu- 
facturers, and so my business wasn’t 
worth enough to any one of them to 
win me any favors. The salesmen 
lost interest. When they had special 
offers to hand out they hadn’t time 
to come to me. They were too busy 
hustling around to their good cus- 
tomers. I lost much by it. Also I 
wasted much time talking to too 
many salesmen who were not taking 
care of me.” 

5. Establish Credit with Your 
Jobber. “Discount your bills no 
matter how it hurts,” he added, 
“and tell your jobber all about your 
business, as long as he plays ball. 
Get him interested and if you get 


into a jam he will come to you and 
ask what he can do to help, because 
he will want to preserve a good 
customer.” 

6. Get a Line of Credit at the 
Bank. Parker called at the bank 
too late. He didn’t go until he 
needed money and then had no 
statement to get it on. ‘Don’t wait 
until you need cash,” he says, “call 
on your banker as soon as you start 
in business and borrow something. 
Pay it back. Then borrow more. 
Get them in the habit of loaning to 
you and expecting you to pay it 
promptly back. I waited until the 
end of the ninth month and by then 
my statement showed— 


a Oe a er $8,000 
Accounts Receivable .......... 2,000 
COS ERRRIRS men ere ae era RIE 500 


$10,500 


Accounts PAayabless..64.06065.. 7,000 ~ 


$3,500 


My statement showed an equity of 
$3,500 and all I wanted was a loan 
of $2,000 for 90 days. It would 
have pulled me through” But the 
bank said, “Your assets are frozen. 
If you can’t sell them how could 
we?” -“And they were right, so we 
went bankrupt.” 


Know Your Stock 


7. Don’t Buy Too Mucir. One of 
the things that ruined Parker was 
trying to get maximum discounts. 
“The salesmen would come in,” he 
said, “and offer me one fixture or one 
appliance at 25 per cent off or 45 
per cent off on six. I would fall, just 
trying to buy cheap. But I would 
sell three and the other three would 
freeze up on the shelves. I didn’t 
appreciate that turnover was worth 
more than discount.” 








Five Things 
the Boss Should Do 


In an Electrical Retail Business 


1 

Teach sales people how to sell 
2 

Maintain contact with customers 
and prospects 





Watch finances and collections 
4 
Do the buying 
5 
But before all else— 
Plan tomorrow’s work 





























8. Start a Perpetual Inventory at 
Once. He wanted to put in a per- 
petual inventory at once but was too 
busy in the early days, buying, un- 
packing, displaying and _ stowing 
away stuff, waiting on customers, 
getting out deliveries and cleaning 
up. So he had no accurate record of 
stock and kept running out of things 
that people wanted and buying more 
heavily and finally found himself 
snowed under. 

9. Get a Cash Register at Once. 
Parker’s partners wanted him to 
buy a cash register at once but he 
said “That is one thing we can get 
on without until we can afford it.” 
“But that is the one thing,” he told 
me that he could least afford to be 
without. It would have given him 
an accurate running record of cash 
transactions and been an invaluable 
safeguard. 


Not Enough Variety 

10. Get Some Variety in Appli- 
ances. Parker took on a full line of 
only one manufacturer’s heating 
devices and he thinks it was a mis- 
take. He should have had at least 
two brands of flatirons for instance 
to give a selection. As it was he 
says he spent too much time selling 
the one device and trying to keep the 
customers from “looking at some- 
thing else.” 

So much for the things that 
Parker did wrong. No man has ever 
run a_ store who did not make 
mistakes and change his policy on 
many things as he gained experience. 
Parker found out a lot of other 
things that worked out right and 
brought him business. For he was 
instinctively a salesman and showed 
a marked ability. The trouble was 
that he let himself get buried in 
details and neglected this very job 
of selling till too late. It was the 
seventh month, as a matter of fact, 
before he got things all organized 
and running free and began .to 
advertise regularly. Yet when his 
advertising started it was most suc- 
cessful. Here were some of the good 
things that he found out-— 

11. Don’t Depend on People Com- 
ing In. Parker says, “Give your 
advertising everything the traffic 
will bear. I used the newspapers, 
monthly letters, special personal let- 
ters, and dealer helps furnished by 
the manufacturers. I put a 2-cent 
stamp on all letter mailings because 
I believe that a letter. that is not 
worth 2 cents is not worth reading. 
My letters and ads in the local news- 
papers pulled well and people came 
in with their ads in their hands.” 
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Three Common Causes of Business Disaster | 


Here Are the Three Things That Wrecked John Parker’s Contractor-Dealer | 
Business as He Has Listed Them, for the Benefit and Protection of Other Dealers | 























Locating Just Out of Touch 


E wanted a store on Main Street 

but could find nothing, so he 
located two doors down a side street. 
But the crowd did not notice his 
windows, and the shopper did not drop 
| in, and his advertising did not line up 
with his store. 





Too Busy to Plan Ahead 


E tried to sweep up, build shelves, 

unpack and manage the business, 
too. He was too busy with today’s 
work to figure out tomorrow’s plan. 
He let his business get away from 
him by being too overwhelmed with 
detail and going ahead blindly. 








Interesting the Bank Too Late 


E did not establish credit at the 

outset ready for a day of need, | 
and when his troubles came and he 
went to ask his bank’s advice and help 
they didn’t know him, and had no 
human interest in his business. The re- 
sult was not a happy one. 








12. Use Lamps in Telephone Ap- 
proach. “I got hold of a clever girl 
to sell by telephone,” he said, “and 
used lamps as my approach. I 
worked up a regular line of talk and 
this girl sold many lamps and many 
appliances. We offered to deliver 
one lamp if necessary.” 

13. Change Windows Often. Par- 
ker changed his windows often. 
One window always featured an idea 
and the other a variety of mer- 
chandise with price tags. One win- 
dow was changed each week. He 
found that it had a good influence. 

14. Make a Feature of Delivery. 
Many friends were made by a liberal 
delivery policy. He says that any- 
thing sold up to the very last hour 
was delivered the same night. He 
would go out if necessary and buy 
at retail at some other store in order 
to give service and gained many 
customers by this evidence of in- 
terest. 

15. Let Wiring Win You Custom- 
ers. Whenever Parker wired a house 
he nut his name on the meter board, 
indicated the rooms controlled by 
each fuse, the size of fuse required 
for each branch block. He put a tag 
on each fixture recommending the 
best size of lamps for use on it 
and their price. It brought many 
inquiries and many sales. 

Parker carried four wiremen and 
did about 60 jobs during the 10 





months and made money on all but 
one. Most of his competitors were 
estimating at the rate of $2.75 an 
outlet but he figured time and mate- 
rial with an overhead based on the 
cost of two previous months. 

16. Be Careful What Men You 
Send Out. He used special care to 
send out only men who would not 
get into trouble. Boneheads who are 
dirty, noisy, careless or familiar 
with the servants were discharged. 

17. Use Light in Your Store. 
Parker says he used light liberally 
and had a very good wiring sale be- 
cause his windows spoke loudly. 

18. Tie In with the Industry. 
Every electrical dealer should belong 
to a good association, Parker says. 
The dealer, he advises, should tie in 
with the industry through the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development 
and the Association of Electragists 
and read the electrical papers. “I 
read Electrical Merchandising every 
month,” he told me, “and I kept it 
handy to show to customers. Many 
ads and editorial features were most 
interesting to them and helped make 
sales.” 

19. What the Overhead Should Be. 
I asked Parker how many employees 
the small electric shop should have. 
He said, “There should be enough 
to do the work and take advantage of 
the constant flow of opportunities. 
There should be a girl on the sales 


floor who can help with office work. 
Get one who can think for herself. 
There should be a man who can do 
small wiring and repair jobs and, 
while he carries his tool bag, bring 
in necessary information about sales 
opportunities, look over plans, and 
get data. There should be a boy to 
clean up and do errands.” 

20. What the Boss Should Do. I 
asked him what the boss should do 
and he said, “Five things: 

1. Teach sales people how to sell. 

2. Maintain contact with custom- 
ers and prospects. 

3. Do the buying. 

4. Watch the finances and collec- 
tions. 


5. And before all else—Plan to- 
morrow’s work.” 

No one can deny but that it 
was an unfortunate experience he 


had but I am glad to say that the 
time and the labor have not been 
entirely thrown away. Parker, when 
the crash came, did the sensible 
thing and went right to a jobber and 
got a job selling. The things that 
he found out as a dealer he is now 
teaching to other dealers who are 
his customers and because of his in- 
timate personal knowledge of the 
electrical merchant’s problem he is 
able to advise and serve them in a 
way that is winning him new friends 
and business that is bringing him a 
well deserved measure of prosperity. 
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How a Sideline of Fixtures Developed 


Into a $200,000 Business 


Martin Wright of San Antonio, Texas, Built Up Lighting-Fixture Department by Catering to the 
Individual Home Owner as Well as Cultivating Building Companies’ Friendship 


PECIALIZATION is a fine thing 

at the right time, but it doesn’t 

pay to specialize on a certain 
trade when selling fixtures, if the 
experience of the Martin Wright 
Electric Company, of San Antonio, 
Texas, is to be considered as any sort 
of a criterion. The fact that this 
company sells about $200,000 worth 
of fixtures a year, more than a dol- 
lar’s worth of fixtures for each man, 
woman and child in the city, is a 
good indication that its methods are 
worth considering. 

It should be pointed out, too, that 
fixtures were taken on, some 20 
years ago, as a sideline to the con- 
tracting business conducted by Mr. 
Wright, and this department still is 
what might be termed a sideline. 
The business was started in one 
corner of a little plumbing shop, 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


and has progressed continuously un- 
til now the company occupies a 
conspicuous building on Houston 
Street, San Antonio’s main shop- 
ping thoroughfare, and undoubtedly 
has one of the best laid out fixture 
departments to be found anywhere 
in the Southwest. 

“One big reason for our gradual 
growth,” declared T. J. Reneberg, 
manager of the company, “is the fact 
that we did not expend our entire 
sales efforts on a special class of pros- 
pects. There are inducements for 
fixture dealers to spend a great deal 
of their time in cultivating the trade 
of the wholesale home builders, such 
as we have in San Antonio. By se- 
curing the business of two or three 
of these concerns, a fixture dealer 
has all the work that he can satis- 
factorily handle. He gets consid- 


erably more business at much less 
effort and selling expense. But sup- 
pose one or two of his big customers 
drop out suddenly? His business is 
seriously crippled. Sometimes it 
never entirely recovers from the 
slump. 

“A dealer is in a manner putting 
himself at the mercy of home build- 
ing companies and big contractors 
when he devotes all his efforts to se- 
curing their trade. As a rule these 
people buy where they can get the 
most for their money. They operate 
on a small margin and must cut 
down expenses on every corner pos- 
sible. If some other fixture dealer 
needs the business exceedingly bad, 
he may offer such price inducements 
that the first dealer is left holding 
the bag. One cannot blame the 
builder for making his dollar go as 

















Distribution of sales efforts to all classes of 


prospects is claimed to be the secret of the 
Martin Wright Electric Company’s success 
in developing a $200,000 fixture business in 


San Antonio,. Tex. ~The attractive display 
room shown here has a special appeal for 
the woman who desires to beautify her 
home. But the company’s activities do not 


stop in the display room. T. J. Reneberg, 
manager of the company, goes out aiter the 
wholesale home builders. All classes of 
customers are given equal attention. 
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far as possible, yet it places the man 
whose customer he has been in a 
sorry plight when the builder drops 
out. 

“For this reason we have never 
tried to make this class of trade the 
backbone of our lighting fixture busi- 
ness. It is desirable patronage, no 
doubt about it—so long as it lasts; 
but we have found that it pays to 
expend our main efforts to selling to 
the individual home builder. Here 
the orders are inconsequential in 
size as compared to the wholesale 
builders, but each individual owner 
we sell means a new customer for us 
and a new booster for our company, 
if we give him satisfaction. Our 
profit is usually more per dollar on 
the smaller sales, too.” 

The company secures this busi- 
ness from individual builders chiefly 
through direct letters and _per- 
sonal solicitation. Some _ institu- 
tional newspaper advertising is 
used, but direct mail is the backbone 
of the advertising mediums. 

The most important source of 
prospects is through the building- 
permit reports. These reports are 
watched closely every day. Other 
prospects are secured through the 
co-operation of satisfied customers. 
The day that the name of a prospec- 
tive home builder gets into the 
hands of Mr. Reneberg he writes a 
personal letter to the person con- 
templating the building of a new 
home, or even to those who have ex- 
tensive repairs under way. 

This letter tells of the company’s 
ability to serve in the capacity of fix- 
ture advisor and tells of the factors 
that make it a desirable institution 
with which to deal. Each letter is 
individually typed, and they are 
signed—not rubber-stamped—by Mr. 
Reneberg. 

The letters are followed closely by 
a solicitor, who calls upon the pros- 
pective builder and lays the com- 
pany’s arguments for his business 
before him in an intelligent manner. 
There are three outside men who 
combine solicitation of fixtures and 
contracting and wiring business; 
and Mr. Reneberg often gets out and 
sells too. He finds that it pays to 
keep in tune with the outside end of 
the business as well as with the desk 
work, 

The Wright philosophy of selling 
18 to endeavor to act in an advisory 
Capacity. The company’s aim is to 
ascertain the person’s ideas as to 
fixtures desired, take into considera- 
tion the class of house to be fitted, 





Artistic home lighting, exclusive de- 
signs, electric fixtures that are carefully 
selected and properly placed, will create 
that atmosphere of beauty and com- 
fort in the home for which every owner 
is striving. | 

Because we carry the largest and 
most complete line of electric fixtures 
in the Southwest, also andirons, fire 
sets, and magicoal fires and because we 
are thoroughly experienced in ways 
and means of securing the best light- 
ing effects, we are taking this oppor- 
tunity of inviting you to confer with 
us now that you are arranging to build 
a new home. 


It will afford us pleasure to furnish 
technical advice as to lighting ar- 
rangements that will give desired ef- 
fects and to assist in the selection of 
suitable fixtures for the home you are 
building. 

Such service on our part is your guar- 
antee that your home will be illumi- 
nated both artistically and efficiently. 


We invite you to call at our store, 
308 East Houston Street, or telephone 
Crockett 4200. 


Yours for the best in home lighting. 
Martin Wright Electric Company. 





























This letter creates a desire for more artistic 


home lighting, and clinches the matter by 
inviting the prospect to step into the store, 
or give the company a call by telephone. 





the possible interior finish, and by 
combining these factors with the 
owner’s own ideas, the company is 
able to work out intelligent sugges- 
tions. They do not try any “strong 
arm” selling methods, preferring 
rather to supplement the owner’s 
ideas with their experience, and com- 
plying with the owner’s ideas to a 
degree that assures his entire satis- 
faction. It is better to give a man 
what he wants, as a rule, than to try 
to convince him that he doesn’t know 
what he wants. Even if your ideas 
are better, the prospect is more ex- 
acting with your plans than with 
his own. 


Customers Are Salesmen 


By exerting real effort along in- 
dividual lines, and making it a point 
to give complete satisfaction on 
every fixture job, the Martin 
Wright Company has built up a list 
of citizen-salesmen, they might be 
called, who are boosting the company 
all the time, perhaps unintentionally, 
but boosting just the same. This is 
worth considerably more than the 
difference in the cost in time and 
money spent in cultivating this class 
of business and that of the wholesale 
builder. 

However, it should be understood 
that Mr. Wright’s company does get 
an enviable builders’ trade. During 
1923 Mr. Wright supplied complete 


fixtures for over 100 medium priced 
homes erected by a single builder, 
besides business from others in this 
same class. But if these wholesalers 
switch to another electrical shop, 
which they do occasionally, Mr. 
Wright has nothing particularly to 
worry about because he still has an 
army of satisfied individual cus- 
tomers who are perpetual boosters 
for his house. 

The company makes it a special 
point to stay a step ahead of the 
public’s demand in fixtures. This is 
possible only by keeping abreast of 
the times in the way of fixtures by 
reading all the good literature on 
the subject. 

Being situated on the chief retail 
street of San Antonio, there is natu- 
rally a good opportunity of selling 
the store’s facilities to the public 
through displays. Two _ spacious 
show windows in front of the build- 
ing are given over to fixtures. 

So symmetrically and artistically 
is the display room arranged that 
it cannot but create a strong desire 
for fixture ownership on the part of 
anyone who enters the place. There 
are approximately 750 fixtures and 
floor lamps in position at all times, 
yet they do not give one the impres- 
sion that they are “crowded.” The 
fixtures hang from the ceiling from 
connections that are four feet apart 
in each direction. Wall lamps and 
fixtures are slightly closer, and the 
floor lamps are arranged according 
to the size of shade and height of 
stand. 

A specia! feature about the dis- 
play is that every one of the 750 
pieces is connected separately and 
controlled by individual switches. 

By having each fixture lighted 
separately it is possible to give it 
more personality in displaying it. 
By turning off all lights surrounding 
a particular fixture and then light- 
ing the one under discussion, the 
most Cesirable qualities of that one 
stand out, because it does not have 
to compete with other patterns all 
around it that are equally as attrac- 
tive. The salesman is able to concen- 
trate his efforts on certain patterns 
more thoroughly when he is able to 
manipulate the switches of each fix- 
ture individually. 

Distinctive furnishings — chairs, 
tables and rugs—add a final touch 
to the refinement of the room, all of 
which play an important part from a 
psychological standpoint in selling 
high class fixtures to satisfied cus- 
tomers. 
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“Fix-Up! Pamt-Up! Clean-Up!” Time | 


The dark days of winter are over. Now is the time to give the store that long-waited-fo, 
ones rearranged and refinished, and numerous changes made, all tg 
ideas on how and what to do. 


A Way to Make New 
Furnishings Pay 


‘THE expense of outfitting a table-lamp 
display room or department can easily 
be turned to profit. Here is how. Ar- 
range with a furniture company to install 
in your store attractive tables on which to 
display your table lamps. Mark the tables 
with price tag:, and if a customer becomes 
attached to a particular table while looking 
over the lamps, sell him the table also. This 
system is employed successfully in the 
Lightolier Company’s attractive salesrooms 
on Broadway, New York City. The sales- 
men, of course, press the sale of lighting 
fixtures, but are quite willing to ‘oblige 
a customer”’ by selling him a table. 


A “Spot” Display Table 
to Move Stickers 


VERY dealer has old stock he would 

like to move and novelties he would 
like to show off. The use of a ‘“‘spot” dis 
play table just inside the front door and a 
little to one side will serve the purpose. If 
the display is changed frequently, regular 
customers will acquire the habit of looking 
there for something new. Even ‘‘dead”’ 
stock is novel if suddenly brought to light. 
The position of the table is such that the 


display is thrust before the customers both 
on their entering and leaving the store. If 
stock can be moved,sucha table will move it. 


To Keep Show Cases Clean 


D'RTY glass on show cases is an un- 
pleasing sight to fastidious women 
visitors. Cleanliness in displaying electrical 
equipment, especially that which goes into 
the home, is as essential as neatness in the 
display of dress goods and other merchandise 
outside of the electrical line. Here is a 
practice that might well be adopted by 
electrical retailers. Each show case in 
Gimbel Bros. electrical department, New 
York City, is provided with a bottle of 
ammonia and a piece of white cheesecloth. 
Clerks are instructed to clean the glass of 
finger marks at least twice a day during 
their leisure moments. 


How About the Floors? 


OODEN and cement floors have been 

found by most dealers to be constant 
sources of annoyance. Wooden floors be- 
come stained and scratched, while cement 
floors are uncomfortable for the feet and 
show dirt easily. pring store cleaning time 
is the time to consider changing the floor 
covering. Heavy linoleum has been found 
to be both serviceable and pleasing to the 
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The details of this picture are worth study- 


ing. It shows the attractive appliance 
salesroom of the. United Electric Light & 
Power Company, Wighty-ninth Street and 
Broadway, New York City. Space is con- 
served in this salesroom by surrounding 
the pillar with showcases, on which are 
lisplayed lamps connected with the con- 


venience outlets in the pillar. The mirror 


backgrounds in the showcases, the glass 
shelves, and the absence of the usual wide 
wood rims on the showcases increase the 


attractiveness of the displays. The neat 
marble baseboard of the low showcase and 
the legs on the wall unit prevent the un- 


sightly scratches that appear 
baseboards. 
position. 


: on wooden 
The floor is of checkered com- 


feet and eye. A simple block design pro- 
duces an illusion’that tends to hide scratches 
and dirt. Tile or composition flooring is 
attractive and serviceable, but more ex- 
pensive than linoleum. Either tile or lin- 
oleum can be covered with mats or rugs if 
desired. Linoleum ranges in price from 
about $1 to $3 per sq. yd.; composition, 
from 50 cents to $1 per sq. ft. laid on the 
original wood floor; and marble or tile, 
from $1 to $1.50 per sq. ft., with perhaps 
additional charge for altering floor base. 
For a store 20x80 ft., the cost for covering 
with linoleum at $2 per sq. yd. would be 
approximately $356. The average cost of 
composition flooring for a 20x80 ft. store is 
usually out of the question for a small busi- 
ness, running to approximately $1,000; 
and to $2,000 for tile or marble. 


Comfort for Customers’ Feet 


OFT carpet or rugs in the lighting fixture 

department go far to produce that ‘‘at- 
mosphere of ease” that is a potent factor in 
selling equipment for beautifying the home. 
The effect on the potential purchaser is 
immediate when he or she steps into the 
fixture room. The soft carpet pleases both 
the eye and the foot. The same holds for 
the radio demonstration room. The nature 
of the floor should usually determine 
whether carpets or rugs are to be laid. Un- 
less the floor finish is esp<cially attractive, 
such as tinted tile, carpets extending to the 
baseboard will usually be found more pleas- 
ing to the sight and more serviceable. Small 
rugs of 27x54 in. size will cost from $4 to $16, 
according to the quality desired. The 
36x63 in. size costs between $8 and $24. 
Carpets run between $2 and $5 per yd., in 
yard strips. Thus a $3 quality carpet on a 
15x20 ft. floor costs $100. 


Eliminate Those Electrical 
“Junk Heaps”’ 


"THE time has passed when the up-to-date 
electrical dealer is satisfied with home- 
made wall shelves on which are thrown mis- 
cellaneous boxes and appliances in confu- 
sion. Conservation of display space and 
neatness are two requisites for the modern 
store. Surplus stock nowadays is stored 
in drawers, under or behind counters, be- 
hind panels, or in the stock room. All 
available space on the walls that were once 
covered with displeasing shelves is now 
glassed in, or otherwise used for display 
purposes. The C. C. Bohn Electric Shop, 
820 Sixth Avenue, New York City, has found 
the panelled wall case a practical display 
device. Stock is stored in drawers and 
pigeon-holes in the wall. The fronts of the 
drawers and of the hinged doors which in- 
close the pigeon-holes are glassed in so that 
one sample of each device is exposed to 
view between the glass and the backboard 
The services of a local cabinet maker can be 
secured to make alterations on cases already 
installed; or a reliable show case company 
can supply attractive cases suitable for the 
display of electrical appliances. Complete 
wall cases can be purchased at prices rang- 
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|; Here—Put These — to Work in April 


fort overhauling. Painting must be done, new show cases and displays installed or old 
l to } attract more customers and more dollars into the store. Here are 29 
em} start to make money for you this month 





ing from $175 to $275 for each four-foot 
unit, according to the type desired. Sub- 
stantial and attractive floor cases may be 
purchased at prices ranging from $8.50 to 
$28 per foot. 


Have You an Awning? 


N rainy days a window without an 

awning is like a store without a roof. 
No one will look over your window display 
when water is dripping down his neck. A 
proper awning will attract passers-by under 
its sheltering roof. While waiting for street 
cats or jitneys, or for the downpour to sub- 
side, the crowd can then look over your 
display. On sunny days, also, the awning 
has its uses. It will protect displays from 
the damaging rays of the sun, and avert 
the troublesome reflections that shut off 
a clear view through the window. Good 
awnings suitable for an electrical store may 
be purchased at prices ranging from $2.50 
to $5 per front foot. The average cost for a 
25 foot awning is $100 or $125. An awning 
is usually a good investment. 


Awnings Make Valuable 
Advertising Space, Too! 


ON’T waste the space on your awnings. 

It is jvaluable. Let the passers-by on 

the other side of the street know that yours 

is an electrical store by publishing it on the 

front flap. If there is a tall building across 

the street, use the top for the s:me purpose. 

Signs on the side flaps will catch the eyes of 

persons on the same side of the street as 
your store. Don’t waste good space. 


Spread Rainy-Day Mats 


RUBBER or coco fibre runner-mat 

leading from the front door into the 
Store approximates an invitation to the 
passers-by on rainy days to “bring your 
muddy shoes inside.’’ Unless the passer-by 
has the definite intention of making a pur- 
chase, he will hesitate to track mud into 
the store on the mere excuse of getting in 
out of the rain. The mat running down the 
center of the store will overcome the pas:3er- 
by’s hesitancy and make him a prospective 
purchaser of electrical goods. The mat is 
also an economical preserver of polished 
floors. Coco fibre mats of 27 or 36 in. 
widths run at approximately $1 and $1.25 
per yd. Rubber mats in yard widths aver- 
age about $1.75 per yd. 


The Aristocracy of Velvet 


AN enviable touch of dignity is added to 

any display that is shown on a back- 
ground of velvet, sateen, cotton crepe, bro- 
caded silk, or cretonne. Several practical 
uses to which draperies of the above materi- 
als can be placed are: Front window floor 
covering, drapes for window background, 
and covers for portable-lamp and appli- 
ance display tables. The merits and dis- 
advantages of the respective materials, to- 
gether with their range in prices, are: 
Velvet. aristocratic, expensive, atmosphere 


of warmth for winter, serviceable, collects 
dust—50 in. width at $2.25 to $7.50 per yd. 
Sateen, inexpensive, atmosphere of coolness 
for summer use—50 in. width at $.69 to $1.50 
per yd. Cotton crepes, inexpensive—30 to 
36 in. widths at $.30 to $4.50 per yd. Bro- 
caded silk, aristocratic, expensive, cool— 
50 in. width at $2.97 to $19 per yd. Cre- 
tonne, inexpensive, cool—30 to 50 in. widths 
at $.30 to $6 per yd. The most desirable 
size, if only one drape is to be purchased, 
is usually that which will just cover the 
floor of the front window. ‘Electrical blue’’ 
makes for an effective display, although 
many dealers have found dark brown to be 
the most practical all-round color. 


Height of Window Backboard 


< OW high a backboard, if any, should 

I have for my front display win- 
dow?”’ This question is asked at some time 
by every dealer who desires to attain the 
highest effectiveness in his window display. 
Various authorities hold conflicting views 
on this point, so the ultimate decision lies 
with the individual dealer. Here are some 
pointers. Except in isolated cases where 
the interior of the store is intended to be 
exposed to view from the street, the back- 
board less window is ruled out by authori- 
ties on the ground that it destroys the appeal 
of the window display. The high back- 
board that entirely incloses the window 
makes for the most effective display. but 
a great disadvantage is that it shuts ovt 


daylight from the store. The panelled 
background that ends at eye-level combines 
the effectiveness of the high background and 
the good-lighting qualities of the open 
window. The space above the panels can 
be left open or filled with glass. If the 
dealer considers the interior of the store 
especially attractive, he can construct his 
window backboard so it will be just a few 
inches below eye-level. Otherwise, it is 
considered best by many authorities that 
the backboard be raised above eye-level. 


Window Stickers 
for Small Articles 


HE floor or backboard of the average 

window is a poor place to show off small 
articles or supplies. The problem of ‘‘mak- 
ing passers-by see them” has been solved 
by one dealer by the use of paper stickers. 
With these he pastes small articles on the 
inside of the window at eye-level of passers- 
by. This novel trick is a sure ‘‘attention 
getter.” 


Display Pedestals 


VV OODEN pedestals of various heights 
are handy adjuncts to window and 
interior displays. Their movability makes 
possible a variety of uses to which they may 
be placed. In the window they may support 
small appliances that would sik into in- 
significance if placed on the floor. For 

















Effective use of the ‘alcove’ idea, bor- 
rowed from clothing stores, is made in the 
new appliance salesroom of the Danbury 
& Bethel Gas & Electric Company, Dan- 
bury, Conn. With panels substituted for 
mirrors, the alcove makes a pleasing wuy 


of showing large appliances, which = are 


thus set off from other displays. The above 
pieture also suggests how walls can. be 
utilized to the best advantage in exhibiting 
small appliances. The finish of the wood- 
work is silver gray. 
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window displays they may also be employed 
as supports for draperies. When a change 
is made in the window display, the pedestals 
can well be used to support table lamps and 
other appliances in the store proper. 


Lamp-Shade Covers 
Keep Off Dust 


USTY shades are hard to sell. Cheese- 
cloth or glazed covers will protect 
silk and parchment lamp shades from dust 
and flies which cause rapid deterioration 
in the appearance of shades. Some dealers 
cover their shades only at night, but A. H. 
Hale, Danbury, Conn., dealer, believes it 
advisable to keep the shades covered at all 
times except when they are being shown to 
customers. Open shelves can likewise be 
protected from dust at night by the use of 
curtains hung on rods or hooks. 


Smiling Store Fronts 


BzAUTyY may be only skin deep, but 
the public doesn’t stop to figure that 
out every time it wants to make a purchase! 
The electrical store should lead its commu- 
nity with an attractive store front, rather 
than lag behind. Make your store front 
smile at the passers-by, and the passers-by 
will reflect back golden smiles of dollars. If 
the front is wood, repaint it,—perhaps 
“electrical blue.’”’ If it is copper or other 
polished metal, give it a good shine. Re- 
peat this as often as is necessary to keep it 
shining. If you expect to make some alter- 
ations, consider the practicability of a metal 
store front, perhaps with a tile or marble 
base. Metal store fronts for the average 
25-foot store, with center entrance, will 
cost from $600 to $900. These figures in- 
clude an attractive tile or marble base. 


As to Signs on the Windows 


N° ONE doubts the advisability of using 
the front window pane as an adver- 
tising medium. The point that is often 
overlooked is the effect of a window sign 
on the inside display. When signs are 
being placed on the pane, they should be so 
arranged that the clear view of the window 
display by the passers-by is not obstructed. 
Lettering across the top of the pane and 
small signs in the corners or sides have 
usually been found to be the most satis- 
factory. In most cases the lettering should 
be small and neat. 


Hiding the Pillars 


‘THE troublesome pillar that arises in the 
middle of the store can be turned into 
an asset by the proper arrangement of show 
cases. The Brown-Dorrance Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has solved the pillar 
problem by surrounding the pillars with 
show cases faced with sliding glass doors 
that permit easy access to the appliances on 
display inside. The cases are closely fitted 
around the pillars on which are mounted 
convenient outlets. Wires leading from 
these outlets serve to light table lamps on 
display on the tops of the cases. 


Capitalizing Sidewalks 


You pay rent for your sidewalk. Why 
_~ not use it? The simplest use to which 
it can be put is as a support for a two-way 
bulletin board for the announcement of 
sales, etc. Metal, tile, or glass insets spell- 
ing the name of the store in the cement are 





both attractive and effective advertising. 
Glass insets may also be employed to furnish 
light for the basement. At night the proc- 
ess can be reversed. Light can be flooded 
to the street from the basemtnt. Some 
cities allow dealers to advertise on the side- 
walk with whitewash. 


A Balcony Adds Space— 
Gives Supervision 


IF you have a mezzanine in the rear of 
your store, are you using it to the best 
advantage? If you haven’t one, such a 
balcony may be worth considering, provid- 
ing that your ceiling is sufficiently high to 
permit it. Experience has suggested several 
valuable uses for a balcony. One Illinois 
dealer has placed his lighting fixtures on a 
balcony where the customers’ attention will 
not be distracted by other appliances. Other 
dealers have devoted their balconies to 
offices. Under this arrangement the pro- 
prietor or the book-keeper has a view of 
everything that is going on in the store from 
the office. Under any arrangement a 
mezzanine is a conservation of valuable 
space. 


Unsightly Baseboards 


ANY showcases and walls, otherwise 
attractive, lose their neat appearance 
because of scratched and stained baseboards. 
Wooden baseboards will soon show unsightly 
rims along the bottoms, resulting from floor 
scrubbing and shoe scratches. If you are 
doing any remodeling ‘or making any new 
installations of show cases this spring, con- 
sider the advantages of tile or marble base- 
boards. They will hold up under hard 
knocks and will give the store a distinctive 
appearance. The unsightly rim on the show- 
case can also be avoided by raising the case 
from the floor on legs. Marble or tile base- 
boards, six inches in width, for walls or 
showcases should cost approximately 75 
cents per running foot, installed. 


Movable Screens 


A WINDow display whose materials are 
used twice is just half as costly as one 
whose materials are used only once—and so 
on in indirect proportion to the number of 
times the materials are reused. Instead of 
constructing expensive window sets, or 
worse yet, of erecting cheap looking sets, 
many wide-awake dealers have found it 
profitable to use composition wall board 
made up into hinged screens. Ata small ex- 
pense these can be repainted to suit the 
color scheme of the individual display. 
Their pliability makes possible a change in 
the shape of the window by the mere re- 
arrangement of the joints. Such screens 
may also be used to advantage inside the 
store to set off departments. In the win- 
dow or in the store they may easily be re- 
painted to harmonize with any color 
scheme, and can serve as racks on which 
draperies or appliances can be hung. 


Chairs for Customers 


At comfortable chairs in the light- 
ing fixture and radio departments 


create a home-like atmosphere that greatly . 


aids the salesman in putting over a sale. If 
the customer can be gotten into an easy 
chair to listen to a radio program or to look 
over attractive lighting fixtures, he will be 
strongly tempted to take away with him a 
radio set or portable lamp to make his own 
home more home-like. 





Lamp Display Rack 
Attracts Attention 


T= idea of a lamp display rack is an 
old one, but many dealers are stil! 
doing business without convenient appa- 
ratuses for displaying and demonstrating 
lamps. The most practical rack is that 
which consists of several shelves wired for 
outlets. Samples of the various lamps are 
screwed into sockets on the shelves. Each 
socket is equipped with a separate chain for 
lighting the lamp individually. With the 
rack so placed that the customers can light 
the lamps themselves, the sales are bound 
to increase. 


Permanent Window 
Background 


6 ens problem of arranging an attractive 
window display that combines beauty 
and dignity is half solved by the use of a 
permanent panelled background, according 
to many successful dealers. This type of 
wall, done in mahogany, cherry or natural 
wood, is suitable for the display of almost 
any type of electrical fixture and appliance. 
When it is desirable to cover the back- 
ground, it can easily be done with compo- 
sition wall boarding, draperies, or cardboard 
displays furnished by jobbers and manufac- 
turers. 


“Dealer Help’? Rack Near the 
Wrapping Counter 


PAMPHLET rack located near the 

wrapping counter where clerks or 
waiting customers may handily pick up 
copies of the Home Electrical and ‘‘dealer 
helps” to insert in packages going out of the 
store, will aid in spreading the electrical 
idea. Perhaps the customer has been at- 
tracted to some appliance while making 
other purchases, but has failed to buy that 
particular article. A pamphlet showing the 
uses of that appliance may be just sugges- 
tion enough to prompt the customer to re- 
turn to the store. A simple wooden rack 
is easy to install and should increase sales. 


Window Display Rack 
for Small Appliances 


A RECTANGULAR sheet of glass, four 
hooks, and two cords or chains com- 
prise the simple equipment necessary for the 
installation of an effective device for the 
display of small appliances and fixtures in 
the front window. Both ends of the cords 
are attached to the ceiling so as to form 
loops that pass under the ends of the glass 
which is suspended at the level of the eye. 
The use of hooks in the ceiling will simplify 
the installation and removal of the rack. 


Let Customers “See Them- 
selves as Others—” 


EALERS who have installed mirrors _ 

in the backs of their show and wall 
display cases declare themselves enthusi- 
astic over the results. The effects produced 
by mirrors, especially in the display of 
nickel-plated and aluminum appliances and 
glassware, are especially striking. The New 
York Edison Company’s show room at 
Fifteenth Street and Irving Place, New 
York City, has mirrors installed in all its 
show cases. Mirrors in wall display units 
that reflect both the appliances and the 
customer’s face, are held to be particularly 
effective. 
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How Clark & Mills Sold 
1,000 Portable Lamps 


Brusque “Approach” Adopted by Salesmen of Boston 
Electrical House Opens Way to Demonstrations 


N THE past few years the Clark 

& Mills Electric Company, which 

has a retail store in Boston and 
another in Cambridge, Mass., has 
sold more than 1,000 table and floor 
lamps equipped with flood light re- 
flectors, chiefly through demonstrat- 
ing one of the lamps to a customer 
whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. 

The method of demonstrating the 
lamps is as unusual as it is effective. 
It is carried out as follows: 

Put yourself in the place of a cus- 
tomer. Let us suppose you go to one 
of the two Clark & Mills stores to 
purchase an electric bulb, a house- 
hold appliance or some other article. 
Before you leave the salesman sud- 
denly exclaims to you: 

“With your permission, I would 
like to teach you how to read.” 

You look at him in surprise. 
Finally you mutter rather sheep- 
ishly: “I don’t just get what you are 
driving at.” 

“Please step this way,” the sales- 
man replies. He escorts you to the 
lamp department, hands you a 
catalogue or some other book with 
printed matter in it, snaps on a floor 
or table lamp beside you and asks 
you to see if you can read from the 
catalogue or book. 

You can, but not without straining 
your eyes. 

Then the salesman asks you to go 
to a corner of the room, where, with 
the regular lighting, it is very diffi- 
cult if not almost impossible to read 
the book or catalogue. Presto! The 
salesman snaps on a large floor lamp 
equipped with a patented reflector 
which casts a flood of light to the 
ceiling from a 100, 150 or 200-watt 
Mazda bulb and the light is conse- 
quently reflected to every nook and 
corner of the room. 

“Now look at the catalogue, 
Please,” the salesman requests. 

You glance at it. You can read it 
as easily as if you were out in the 
mid-day sun. “That is fine!’ you say, 
or something to that effect. Then 
you begin to ask questions about the 
lamp, including how it works, the 
cost, etc. If you haven’t got some 
extra good lighting arrangement for 


reading in your home the chances 
are strong that you will have decided 
to purchase one of these lamps be- 
fore you leave the store. 

This demonstrating plan has been 
worked on all kinds and classes of 
people. None has ever taken of- 
fense at the rather abrupt way in 
which the interest in the demonstra- 
tion is first aroused by the sales- 
man’s offer to show the prospect how 
to read. In fact in the Boston store, 
which is located in a vicinity where 
there are several colleges, many pro- 
fessors and students have not only 
purchased one of the lamps after a 
demonstration but have thanked the 
salesman for “teaching them how to 
read” in comfort and ease with flood 


lighting instead of dingy “local” 
lighting at a table. 

Recently one of the proprietors of 
the company tried the demonstration 
on a well known college president in 
practically the manner described in 
this article. “I never saw anything 
to beat it,” exclaimed the famous 
educator. “You have sold me one of 
these lamps.” 





A Crushing Question 


“How does your Lighting Equip- 
ment compare with your New Spring 
Hat?” solemnly asks the Tri-City 
Electric Company of Moline, IIl., in 
one of its spring-time ads. That’s 
putting it up to ’em properly, indeed, 
and one can imagine many a Moline 
housewife remorsefully surveying 
the thoughtlessly-acquired headgear 
and reflecting, “Now, instead of this, 
I might have an extra outlet next to 
the serving table, or an outlet to 
connect the floor lamp near the 
piano! Oh, why didn’t I think of 
that before?” 





Boxed Material in Aisles, Broken Packages on Shelves 








One of “the most up-to-date jobbing houses 


west of the Rocky Mountains’ is what J. 
A. Kahn’s Capital Electric Company of 
Salt Lake City is called. This company oc- 


cupies a four-story building in the main 
Salt Lake business district, which is modern 
in the least detail. It was planned and 
built with the needs of the concern specifi- 
cally in mind and hag afforded opportunity 
for the introduction of many new ideas and 
conveniences. ; ; 

A model system of storage which provides 


for the stacking of boxed material in the 








aisle with all broken packages stacked on 
the shelves opposite, provides for neatness 
of appearance in the warehouse as well as 
for the expeditious filling of orders. Covered 
bins, an idea which originated with this 
firm, contain the small material which is 
apt to become shopworn and tarnished in 
open storage. A card index system is kept 
in the main office showing the name, cata- 
log number and shelf location of all articles 
in stock—and partial lists covering each 
floor are provided for the convenience of the 


attendant in that department. 
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What a House-to-House Salesman 


Learned About Selling Washers 


Five Lessons Out of Practical Door-to-Door 


Experience, 


FRANK H 


IRST—The hardest time to in- 

terest a woman in a washing 

machine, in my experience, is at 
the time when she is doing a washing. 
The easiest time to interest her is 
right after she has completed a big 
washing. Consequently, in selling 
washing machines by house-to-house 
canvassing I have always found it a 
good plan to make a note of the 
houses where washing is being hung 
out and to then call on those houses 
the next day. It is best, too, to make 
notes of such places because nowa- 
days people wash on “any old day” 
of the week, instead of only on Mon- 
days, so you can’t be at all sure you 
are visiting homes right after wash 
day when you call on them on Tues- 
days. 

Second—The most effective open- 
ing I have ever used in getting an 
interview with a housewife is to say 
to her when she comes to the door, 
“I’ve come to do your next wash- 
ing.” This always makes a woman 
take notice because it is altogether 
likely that no one has ever before 
volunteered to do such work for her. 
So she immediately wonders what’s 
the matter with me and whether I 
really mean it or not and this leads 
to an explanation and to a specific 
proposal to send a washing machine 
to her home and actually do the next 
washing for her. I’ve made quite a 
number of sales with this opening 
which, I feel sure, would never have 
been made otherwise. This opening, 
too, is the most effective one I know 
of for getting the interest of a house- 
wife at that hardest of all times— 
when she is doing her washing, as 
I’ve said. 

Third—It is always a big help in 
getting a housewife interested in 
what I have to say to be able to tell 
her that I’ve done a washing for a 
friend of her’s or that I’ve sold a 
machine to one of her friends or 
relatives. So every time I go into a 
home and do a washing and every 
time I make a sale of a machine, I 
always make a point of asking the 
folks for the names and addresses of 
some of their friends and relatives 


-as Told to 
WILLIAMS 


who might be interested in washers. 
Then, before I do any other work in 
the selling of machines, I go to these 
people and tell them about the wash- 
ings I’ve done or the sales I’ve made. 
All of this gets over big with the 
folks and is of tremendous help in 
making more sales. 

Fourth—It pays to be neatly but 
unobtrusively dressed. I’ve tried 
all methods of dressing and I’ve 
found this to be the fact through 
actual experience. When a house-to- 
house salesman is too gaudily 
dressed the women at once take 
notice of it and set him down as 
being a gambler or a green goods 
man or something like that. Or they 
make up their minds they’re not go- 
ing to buy anything from him and 
help him dress like a regular young 
sunburst. On the other hand the 
house-to-house salesman who is 





Sell Them as Gifts for Easter 
and Spring Weddings, Too 





Breakfast Surprises 


for Easter 


HAT fun to poach the Easter morning eggs in 
the little aluminum cups that fit into the shiny 


electric grill! How golden brown and crisp the 
waffles are—rnade right at the table. Even the cofice 
that we meet every morning has a new and delicious 
flavor when percolated electrically. Ideas for spring 
wedding gilts, too, at the 


Easter Exhibit Electric Tableware—Special values all this week 


© Eigcrric suop> 
72 West Adem Street 
AY. 


Electric appliances’ for wedding 
gifts were coupled with Easter advertis- 
ing of the Commonwealth Edison Electric 
Shops of Chicago. 

“very woman who keeps informed on 
the new electric equipment for better home- 
making,” said the advertisement, ‘will 
surely want to see this year’s exhibit. We 
call these our ‘come-out-of-the-kitchen’ ap- 
pliances, because they make possible the 
pleasant table ¢ookery. Spring wedding 
gifts are also suggested by this display 
and may be chosen now for future de- 













spring 


livery.” 


shabbily dressed always and _in- 
evitably makes a bad impression on 
people because it makes them sub- 
consciously feel that he isn’t mak- 
ing a success of things and if he 
isn’t making a success they argue 
that it must be because the things 
he is selling are no good. 

Fifth—It never pays to be “fresh” 
or to “kid” the housewives. I find 
that the best attitude to assume in 
getting business in house-to-house 
canvassing is that of being per- 
fectly serious and matter - of - fact. 
The truth of the matter is, as I see 
it, that not very many women have a 
real sense of humor and so become 
suspicious of the solicitor who 
adopts a tone of levity or tries to 
spring jokes. 

These are the principal things I’ve 
learned in making a success of my 
work and here’s hoping they will 
prove of help to others. 





“Spark-Plug” Was This 
Window’s Theme 


The Cope Electric Company of 
Santa, Ana, Calif., recently put over 
a show window which made a lot of 
folks stop, look and talk. 

The display consisted in arrang- 
ing some double-plugs in such a way 
that they had a general resemblance 
to a horse. A little covering was 
stretched over this frame and la- 
beled “Spark Plug.” A little red 
lamp in the horse’s head gave it an 
eye. 

Around the horse were grouped 
the names of some of the cities 
that the famous Sparkie is supposed 
to have visited. In other sections 
of the window were shown some of 
the plugs that had been screwed to- 
gether to make Spark Plug. With 
these other sockets were signs of 
similar nature to the following: 

“Sparkie is some plug.” 

This window not only helped the 
store by attracting the attention of 
window shoppers, but the store also 
cashed in on it in another way. 

A photograph that was taken of 
the display was run in the com- 
pany’s regular newspaper advertis- 
ing with some strong copy urging 
people to come to the window and 
look at the display, and also urging 
folks to come to the store to buy the 
plural sockets used in making the 
horse. 

Couldn’t other stores hook up 
with this famous comic strip char- 
acter in the same way? 
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Here’s Another Model Wiring Plan 
for a 100 per Cent Electrical Home 


Locations of Convenience Outlets, Step-Saver Switches, Radio Connections, 
Power Outlets, Telephones, etc., for a Modern Seven-Room 
Dwelling with Garage and Laundry 














th —— _ Ts 
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LECTRICAL men can use this wiring 
plan in emphasizing to the householder 
and his architect the story of electrical com- 
pleteness. By referring to the legend, it will be 
seen that there is a total of 150 convenience 
outlets. All feed lines are brought into the 
house through underground conduits thus elim- 
=a inating all unsightly overhead wiring and 
en providing absolute safety. 
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How Vick Checks Abuse of Appliance 


Guarantee and Exchange Privileges 


Houston, Tex., Firm Keeps Record of Merchandise Sold and 


Prevents Circulation of Stolen Goods 


\ ' Y HILE transforming its sales 
system from one that re- 
quires that products sold in 
the homes of the buyers into one that 
brings the buyers into its store, the 
A. T. Vick Electric Company of 
Houston, Texas, is taking precau- 
tions to counteract abuses of guar- 
antee and exchange privileges. 

This concern has dispensed with 
all house-to-house solicitation in 
selling electrical merchandise. In- 
stead, its sales efforts are all bent 
in the direction of those usually 
employed by merchants distributing 
clothing and shoes. The customers 
are being drawn to the Vick store. 

What the Vick company is seeking 
to do is to establish itself as standing 
behind the merchandise it offers. 
Of course this means it must make 
good all defective merchandise, re- 
pair all merchandise according to 
guarantees, and otherwise’ give 
service in keeping with the Marshall 
Field slogan that “the customer is 
always right.” 

But the Vick company proposes to 
be better than the merchandise it 
sells and not the merchandise sold 
by another firm, frequently in an- 
other city. The experience of this 
firm is that dishonest persons abuse 
the privileges of honest persons to 
such an extent that it is detrimental 
to profit. 

A system has been introduced to 
keep a record of each electrical 
appliance sold. These records will 
be permanent, being taken from 
daily sales and filed by months. 
When there is doubt as to the 
responsibility of this firm, these 
records will be consulted to deter- 
mine responsibility. 

When any appliance is sold, a 
complete record will be taken. The 
article, its description and the pur- 
chaser will be listed. The buyer will 
be given a duplicate of this de- 
scription. ° 

Then should the appliance be 
brought to the store with a complaint 
as to its performance, these records 
will be available to establish the 
fact that the product came from the 
Vick store. 

A. T. Vick, proprietor of this 
concern, is an advocate of the intro- 


duction of serial numbers in the 
manufacture of all electrical appli- 
ances. With this, he says, it would 
be a simple matter to keep a record 
of all sales, as serial numbers could 
be added to the description, making 
a record that would be upheld even 
in court. 

Without the serial number, any 
record of sales will have its short- 
comings in his opinion. He believes 
any system of record keeping will 
counteract the practice of persons 
bringing an appliance to one store 
and demanding its exchange, when 
the product has been bought per- 
haps in another city. 

But for finding stolen goods, he 
says the serial number system is the 
one method that will bring relief. 
If electric irons were numbered 
serially, he says the numbers could 
be entered in the inventory, then a 
record kept of all sales. Should any 
of these irons be stolen, a check of 
the stock left with sales against the 
inventory list, would reveal what 
products were missing and a bit of 
advertising would inform other 
dealers to beware of buying the irons 
indicated by the numbers. 


Serial Numbers Needed on 
All Appliances 


“It seems peculiar that electrical 
appliances are not numbered when 
manufactured,” he said. “Except 
vacuum cleaners we have no house- 
hold electrical product that is sent 
to us with serial numbers. And 
practically every one of these pro- 
ducts could be numbered with little 
trouble.” 

To offset the lack of serial num- 
bers, Mr. Vick is considering a plan 
of attaching a nameplate to appli- 
ances sold from his store. He wiil 
not decide on the adoption of tl:is 
until all costs have been calculated. 
What he proposes is to attach a 
metal nameplate to each appliance 
as it is received. These plates will 
be attached with screws. Should 
any appliances be stolen, the removal 
of these nameplates will be necessary 
before they can be sold. 

The presence of nameplates also 
will aid in the system of record 
keeping already adopted. For the 


presence of the nameplate will es- 
tablish the fact that the product is 
from the Vick store. Its removal 
can be verified through the finding 
of the screw holes by which the 
plate was held on. 

Lack of unfailing identification is 
one of the serious drawbacks in the 
selling of electrical merchandise, in 
the opinion of the Houston dealer. 
While he is determined to correct it 
in as far as he can, he is an advocate 
of an identification system that will 
be national. What he recommends is 
serial numbers for every product that 
will carry it. Even for expensive 
lamps, he believes a permanent 
identification mark could be etched in 
the glass, making them less attrac- 
tive to burglars. 


Dealer Cannot Now Trace 
His Losses 


“Electrical merchants lose more 
goods than they suspect,” he says. 
“Because of no method of identifica- 
tion, a dealer can not keep trace of 
his losses. 

“Not long ago a man brought an 
electric iron in this store and offered 
it for sale. It was one of the make 
we sell. It showed no sign of use. 
It was sent upstairs to be tested. 
While that was being done, the man 
slipped out of the store. 

“We got that iron for nothing. 
I often wonder if it was one taken 
from our store. If identification had 
been possible and we had taken ad- 
vantage of it on receiving all our 
irons, we could have told if it be- 
longed to us. If it had borne a serial 
number, we could have advertised 
and learned who did sell it. As it 
was, the man got scared, thinking 
we could identify it, and we gained 
an iron for our stock. 

“Of course one electric iron is not 
of sufficient value to warrant the 
adoption of some identification sys- 
tem. But this one instance does 
show how the effort is made to 
dispose of such property, also how 
an unfailing identification method 
would thwart such disposal, and 
finally how futile it is to try to trace 
the source of such property.” 





Feature Electric Heaters in 


April Advertisement 


For an April advertisement, 
the Commonwealth Edison Electric 
Shops, of Chicago, pushed electric 
heaters, “ ‘Steam Now Off’ in apart- 
ment houses, use electric warmth for 
chilly mornings and evenings.” 
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Omar Khayyam, the Persian poet, in his im- 
mortal quatrains, eulogized the great out-of- 
doors, in the words, “and thou beside me 
singing in the wilderness, and wilderness 


were paradise enow.” Omar’s source of 
inspiration was vital in their days, though 
one which would be frowned upon by Vol- 
stead, nevertheless were he a contemporary, 


we believe he would eagerly forsake his jug 
for a place beside the jug-shaped dispenser 
of happiness and cheer, shown in the 
picture above. 





What Shall I Do About Radio 


for This Summer? 


Answer to Dealers’ Query Is Found in Combination of Circumstances and Events—Indications Are 
That Interest in Radio, and Resulting Radio Sales, Will Go On Without Any 
“Spring Drop” or Warm-Weather Slump, If Dealer Will Do His Part 


66 HAT plans shall I make 
for selling radio this 
spring and summer ?” deal- 

ers everywhere are asking. 

Although the past two summers 
since the development of radio broad- 
casting have been marked with 
“spring slumps” and _hot-weather 
“falling off” in radio sales, it is- now 
becoming evident that radio interest 
and radio sales,—both of which are 
today the greatest in their history,— 
are not going to fall away with the 
coming of the summer of 1924, but 
are going on to new records of activ- 
ity during the months now just 
ahead ! 

Dealers who are ready to push 
radio sales all summer, will find 
themselves assisted by a remarkable 
Combination of circumstances and 
events which will keep radio in the 
public mind and on the public’s 
tongue all summer long. These 
forces which are combining to “Make 
This a Radio Summer” are:— 


National Political Conventions 
to Be Broadcasted— 


OTH the Democratic National 

Convention to be held in New 
York and the Republican National 
Convention to be held in Cleveland 
during the month of June, will have 
their proceedings broadcasted by 
radio, so that members of the general 
public all over the country can “listen 
in” to the speeches and events on the 
floors of the respective conventions. 
The tremendous popular interest in 
these conventions is sure to result in 
wide purchases of radio receiving 
equipment. The business will go to 
the wide-awake dealers. 
Coming Presidential Campaign 

to Be Conducted by Radio 

OR the first time in the history 

of the world, a campaign for the 
election of a President of the United 


States will be conducted almost 
wholly by radio. Candidates for the 


great office will thus be able to reach 
millions of voters, whom they could 
not otherwise address in a year’s 
laborious travels. The campaign will 
be starting in earnest by the latter 
part of August, and will be on at 
high speed by September and Octo- 
ber, stimulating further the demand 
for radio sets by voters who want to 
listen with their own ears to pres- 
idents, senators, cabinet members, 
congressmen, and other well-known 
political figures. 


MaeMillan’s Dash for the Pole 
to Be Reported by Radio 


HE summer of 1924 will also be 

notable for the attempt of Ex- 
plorer MacMillian to reach the North 
Pole, carrying with him a radio out- 
fit by which he hopes to keep in 
touch with civilization all during his 
efforts, and to report his success 
directly through the air, “Station 
North Pole speaking.” Dr. MacMillan 
has spent the arctic winter, frozen 
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in, awaiting the summer thaw for 
his final dash, but has reported him- 
self and crew as being very enjoyably 
entertained all winter long by the 
broadcast programs reaching ‘him 
from civilization. Radio listeners 
with good sets may therefore this 
summer be able to follow Dr. Mac- 
Millan’s polar adventures, first-hand 
—from their own porch easy chairs! 


Sports, Music, Plays, Famous 

Speakers —Better’n Ever! 

LL important sporting events oc- 

curring this summer,—games, 

contests, etc.,—will be reported by 
radio. Famous bands and great 
orchestras will dispense their mel- 
odies and music to millions, instead 
of the mere thousands within ear- 
shot of their instruments. Radio 
versions of well-known plays are con- 
stantly being broadcast, and selec- 
tions from New York successes and 
musical entertainments are regular 
features ‘on the air.” And of course, 
this summer America will have more 
famous visitors from abroad, whose 
voices on the radio will make them 
hearthside visitors to millions of 
homes. All of these regular radio 
features will be continued during t 
summer, and with particular effort 
to make the summer programs of 
1924 the best ever. 


Increase in Power 
of Broadcasting Stations 


NOMPARED with last summer, 
there are now many more of the 
high-powered “Class B” broadcast- 
ing stations in operation all over the 
country, and certain of the principal 
stations have in addition greatly 
augmented the power used, so that 
the music and signals sent out by 
these stations ‘come in” much 
louder, making reception much bet- 
ter, particularly on occasional nights 
when “static” may be heard. 


New Allocation of Wave-Lengths 
Now Effective 


HE allocation of radio wave- 

lengths under the Hoover Con- 
ference plan will be fully effective 
this summer, whereas last summer 
the change-over was just being made, 
and some interference was still being 
experienced. This separation of 


broadcast wave-lengths gives each 
station practically a clear track and 
is making radio reception far more 
satisfactory than it was last sum 





mer. “Code” interference has also 
been largely eliminated from the 
broadcasting wave-bands, avoiding 
disturbance from that source. 


Radio Audience Has Doubled 
Since Last Summer 


ACH radio set sold, it appears, 

automatically sells two more sets 
to friends of the first purchaser,— 
at least that is the conclusion to be 
drawn from the fact that radio-set 
sales are doubling each year. This 
also means that the radio audience 
this summer will be double that of 
last summer, with a corresponding 
more rapid growth of popular inter- 
est, and the desire on the part of 
many present owners to equip them 
selves with improved sets to receive 
the summer programs. 


Re-Broadcasting Brings National 
Programs to Everyone 


HIS will be the first summer that 
re-broadcasting from one station 
to another has been possible, bring- 
ing to radio listeners all over the con- 
tinent the splendid programs and 





This Price and Sample Board 
Saves Time and Prevents 
Errors 

















Here is an idea for a handy price and 
sample board for electrical cords. This 
piece of store equipment is easy to arrange. 
Samples, say four inches long, of each size, 
color and kind of cord carried in stock are 
attached to a suitable board. Prices are 
marked, as shown in the illustration, and 
the board posted conspicuously with the 
wire stock. Where this stock is carried in 
a back room, a duplicate board should be 
placed in the front part of the store to aid 
customers in selecting what they want. 
Where two boards are used each sample 
should be numbered. This plan saves time 
and prevents mistakes. 





famous speakers of great metro- 
politan centers. One chain of such 
re-broadcast stations is now in 
nightly operation, picking up East- 
ern programs, and re-distributing 
them, tremendously amplified, to all 
the states of the mid-west and Pacific 
Coast sections. 


Sets Improved and Made Portable 


for Vacationers 


F THE vast radio audience 

which has been enjoying radio 
entertainment all winter long, there 
will be many who will insist on tak- 
ing radio sets with them on their 
vacations to seashore, woods and 
mountains. New sets are now avail- 
able of increased sensitiveness, and 
many of these sets are readily port- 
able, with self-contained batteries, 
antennas, etc. There are radio en- 
thusiasts everywhere who are ready 
to replace their present outfits with 


improved portable sets for vacation 
use. 


Radio Sets Not So Costly 
This Summer as Last 


HE cost of owning a radio re- 

ceiving set that would satisfy 
the average American home was esti- 
mated last year to be $150. Present 
price schedules show an average of 
25 per cent reduction to the public, 
even with marked improvements in 
performance. Vacuum tubes have 
been reduced in price, from $6.50, in 
1923, to $5 in 1924. Excellent head- 
sets and loud-speakers are now ob- 
tainable at lower prices. All of the 
foregoing reductions greatly widen 
the market for radio. 


Popular Advertising 
in Magazines and Newspapers 


REAT campaigns of advertising 

in the national popular mag- 
azines and in local newspapers are 
now being planned by manufacturers 
and others, to stimulate interest in 
radio during the summer months. 
Attention will be called to the great 
news events, such as the national 
political conventions, the MacMillan 
polar expedition, the proposed air- 
ship flight across the Arctic, the 
presidential campaign, etc., all to be 
reported by radio, enabling owners 
of radio sets to be actual sharers in 
these stirring events. These ads will 
be appropriately timed and _ will 
create public attention on which the 
dealer can cash in. 
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Fooled you, didn’t it? No, this little build- 
ing was never intended to hold automobiles. 
It was built and furnished at a cost of 
$1,200 by a wiring contractor to shelter 


electrical appliances. Now the contractor 
has become a full-fledged merchant with a 
thriving business. The structure is a 2-car 
steel garage type, furnished attractively. 





Fitting Up an Attractive Electric Shop 
for Twelve Hundred Dollars 


Wiring Contractor Tells How He Made a Store 
Out of a Small Garage 


By HOWARD S. KNOWLTON 


REMARKABLY tasteful little 
A electric shop was_ recently 

opened at 374 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, Mass., by A. E. Thomas, 
under the name of the Beacon Elec- 
tric Company, in order to provide a 
convenient office for local wiring cus- 
tomers and to develop the sale of 
appliances. Mr. Thomas is a young 
man who has been in the house wir- 
ing business in Brookline for about 
seven years, but who lately went into 
business “on his own,” maintaining 
an office in his residence. A repre- 
sentative of Electrical Merchandising 
passed Mr. Thomas’ new shop at 
night recently and was so impressed 
with its effective outline lighting and 
general set-up that at the first oppor- 
tunity a call was made to see the 
place at close range. 

“To provide a suitable building 
without undue expense was quite a 
problem,” said Mr. Thomas. “After 
thinking the matter over, the best 
way out seemed to be to put up a 
2-car steel garage, one story in 
height, 18 feet square, lined with 
Sheathrock and with the interior 
painted in a light green and the ceil- 
ing white. The cost of the building, 
with two plate glass windows at the 
front, was only $600, and the con- 
crete floor which we had put in was 
$100 more. I did a lot of the work 
myself when it came to the inside 
finishing and carpentry for shelves, 
cabinets, etc., and of course took care 


of all the wiring. The outside cost 
to me was probably under $1,200, 
and I now have a place where my 
customers can come and do business 
in comfort and with convenience. 
During the first year we do not ex- 
pect to do a large appliance business, 
but I plan to carry a high-grade line 
of radio apparatus shortly, and ex- 
pect, with Mrs. Thomas’ help, to 

















When building his shelves in his little shop, 
this contractor-dealer bore in mind the 
value of “setting off’? the fixtures. Each 
recess is wired for outlets for demonstra- 


tion purposes. 


build up a nice litt!e retail trade in 
this locality.” 

The interior of this little shop is 
charming, although it is so small 
that it is difficult to obtain photo- 
graphs except of bits here and 
there. There are two fine show win- 
dows, each 32 in. deep and 6 ft. long. 
Three overhead outlets with 25-watt 
lamps illuminate each window, and 
the appliances displayed can be op- 
erated by flexible cord connections to 
a duplex plug at the middle rear. 
The plate glass fronts are five ft. sq. 

The floor coverings are brownish 
colored mats which do not show 
dust easily. The central portion of 
the room is occupied by an appli- 
ance display table, with a counter 
and showcase at the left. Neat white 
cloth curtains cut off the window 
backs from the showroom, and the 
curtains are attached to bent brass 
rods which can easily be lifted to 
permit access to devices shown in 
the windows. About two-thirds of 
the way down the room from the en- 
trance is a partition with a shelf or 
mantel 12 in. wide and four ft. above 
the floor, for the display of fixtures 
and appliances. Behind this is con- 
cealed a workbench for light re- 
pairs on appliances and a small coal 
stove which easily provides sufficient 
heat for the establishment. The 
ceiling is 7 ft. 10 in. high, and above 
is a storage space which is reached 
by a hatchway over the little repair 
shop. The color scheme is restful 
and pleasing. 

“To simplify the display of fix- 
tures,” said Mr. Thomas, “I built the 
wall recesses on the right of the 
room. I did not want to use boxes in 
tiers, as is so often done, because of 
their cheap appearance. You can get 
a good idea of the way a fixture is 
going to look within these little re- 
cesses, which are wired to outlets for 
demonstration purposes. We keep all 
sorts of miscellaneous supplies in the 
cabinet of drawers on the left, and 
our lamp stock is carried on shelves 
which I built, as you see.” 

Mr. Thomas said that thus far he 
has done no newspaper advertising, 
but that the interest of his cus- 
tomers has been heightened by the 
opening of the store and that the 
outline lighting, with 28, 10-watt 
lamps has helped to create a place 
for the concern in neighborhood 
thought. A 75-watt lamp in a cen- 
tral glass bowl provides sufficient 
general illumination for the interior. 
About 30 interior outlets are pro- 
vided for demonstration purposes. 
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Raising a $400 Wiring Contract to $3,500} — 


Selling the Electrical Home 
Idea Increases Contract 


The seeds of the electrical home 
idea have been widely spread through 
the various exhibits of electrical 
homes throughout the country. Oc- 
casionally these grow up to fine 
plants of themselves without further 
cultivation—and prospective home 
builders of their own initiative will 
ask for the full quota of electrical 
equipment in their new homes. More 
often, however, the result of this edu- 
cational work does not appear in any 
such concrete way, but rather in a 
general receptive attitude which 
must be developed and cultivated by 
the electrical contractor and dealer 
—and only then after such personal 
attention, will develop into a “home 
electrical” installation. 

R. E. Heerman, of the S&H 
Service Electric Company of Alham- 
bra, Cal., can tell of one such in- 
stance where personal attention and 
salesmanship, following two Home 
Electric exhibits in Alhambra, trans- 
formed a home which was to be 
merely moderately equipped with 
electricity to one of the most com- 
pletely electrified homes in the dis- 
trict. The house is that of B. D. 
Gillson and is located at Covina in a 
district not served with gas. The 


original intention of the owner, in 
consequence, was to install a fuel oil 
plant for heating and cooking, light- 
ing the house with electricity—and 
the order for furnace and other 
oil equipment had already been 
made. 

In discussing the plans for elec- 
tric wiring, however, Mr. Heerman 
became convinced that electricity was 
the better solution of the problem— 
and so convincing were his argu- 
ments to this effect, that Mr. Gillson 
cancelled his original order and in- 
stead has completely electrified his 
home. 

Electric range and water heater 
serve the kitchen. An electric re- 
frigerator preserves the food. Elec- 
tric steam radiators heat the house 
in winter and electric fans keep it 
cool in summer. Electric appliances, 
of course, care for the needs of din- 
ing room, breakfast room and bed- 
rooms—and the laundry is com- 
pletely electrified. 

By his initiative and good sales- 
manship, Mr. Heerman thus _ in- 
creased the installation from one 
which was to have cost $400 to one 
which totaled $3,500, much to the 
satisfaction of the owner himself, 
who is greatly pleased with the 
service he is receiving from his 
electrical home. 











This attractive electrical home at Covina, 
Cal., would never have been an electrical 
home, if the contractor had not sold the idea 
to the owner after he had already planned 
for another type of installation. An instal- 


lation which was to have cost $400 was 
changed to $3,500, as a result of the con- 
tractor’s initiative and salesmanship. Note 
_ electric steam radiator in the picture 
above, 


Checking Up on the Budget 


Every expert in the merchandising 
field is agreed that the making of a 
budget is a desirable thing. Too 
frequently, however, the budget is 
made at the beginning of the year 
and then forgotten until the end 
when the dealer discovers to his de- 
light or horror that he has succeeded 
in living within it or otherwise. 

The effective budget is the one 
which is itemized by months and 
with which the business is checked 
month by month. The importance of 
checking results and of keeping 
within a budget once set is empha- 
sized by a bulletin recently sent out 
by the British Columbia Electrical 
Service League to its members. 

The letter was as follows: 


Budget Your Business 


At the recent Convention Mr. Davis 
of the Association of Electragists, 
International, suggested that every con- 
tractor-dealer at the beginning of the 
year, prepare a budget of operations for 
the coming year. 

This is certainly a wise policy but 
the contractor-dealer who prepares such 
a budget must remember one thing— 
volume of business obtained below the 
margin set in the budget leads to finan- 
cial trouble. 

The methods of preparing a busi- 
ness budget are various but the prin- 
ciple is basic. For example: assume 
your business for last year was $40,000 
in volume. 


Overhead expense $10,000 or 25 per cent 
Net Profit ...... 2,000 or 5 per cent 


By raising the volume of business to 
$50,000 you can reduce your overhead 
percentage to 20 per cent and still make 
5 per cent net. This you decide to do 
for the coming year. 

List your sales for the past year by 
month. Then prepare your sales budget 
for a $50,000 gross volume. 


Past Year Budget for New Year 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Jan.... $1,000 2} Jan.... 23 $1,250 
Feb.... 1.200 Feb.... 3 1,500 
March. ‘1,500 3% March. 32 1,875 
April.. 2,00 5 April. . 5 2,500 
May.... 3,000 74 ay... 7 3,750 
June... 5,000 12 June... 123 6,250 
July 7,500 18% July... 183 9,375 
Aug..... 7,000 173 Aug..... 173 8,750 
Sept... 4,000 10 Sept... 10 5,000 
Oct.... 3,000 7% . Otte. 7} 3,750 
Nov... 2,800 7 Nov... 7 3,500 
Dec.... 2,000 5 Dec.... 5 2,500 

Total $40,000 100 10n $50 0n0 


The right hand column is bogey for 4 
$50,000 business, but business to make 
this volume must carry a markup 0 
20 plus 5 or 25 per cent on selling price, 
which is obtained by marking up net 
cost by 334 per cent. - 

When one month falls below the 
budget volume the contractor-dealer 
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must either increase his markup or go 
after new business on the basis of 
markup in the budget. 

Every golf course has a par or bogey 
for the course—it is a mark to shoot 
at, in ~laying a game of golf; likewise 
everv business should work on a budget 
basis, but the contractor-dealer who 
takes work on a margin less than that 
on which the budget is based, is like 
the golfer who makes a “good” score by 
forgetting to count all his strokes. He 
is lying to himself and to his friends. 
The contractor-dealer who takes work 
below his estimated overhead and profit 
lies to himself and to his creditors. 

Plan carefully the volume of business 
you wish to do each month. 

Watch and budget every item of over- 
head expense in advance, and stick to 
the program you have laid out. 





Why One Should Keep 
Colored Lamps Clean 


The assertion has often been made 
that colored lamps fade. This refers, 
of course, to “natural” and spray- 
colored lamps, as dipped ones will 
peel with long use. 

Perhaps this question is asked 
most frequently with respect to the 
“daylight” and blue-bulb sign lamps 
because they are used in larger quan- 
tities than the others for sign light- 
ing service. The coloring of these 
lamps is in the glass itself and can- 


not change under ordinary burning 
conditions. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Company 
has found it is true that some of 
the lamps appear to fade, and in- 
stead of the white sparkling light 
obtained when the lamps were first 
installed, the light appears yellow as 
though the lamp had faded. This is 
particularly noticeable where a sign 
has been lamped with blue sign 
lamps. Light from the renewal 
lamps appears much whiter and more 
brilliant than from those that have 
been in service for some time. 

A thorough investigation that was 
made revealed that the apparent fad- 
ing is due to dirt collecting on the 
lamps. Some 75-watt Mazda day- 
light lamps that had been in service 
for over two years were removed 
from signs. They were picked be- 
cause they appeared particularly 
faded and yellow, but when they had 
been cleaned thoroughly, and lighted 
again, the original sparkle, color and 
brilliancy were restored. It was also 
found that the dirt was absorbing 
44.5 per cent of the light, so there 
is a double advantage in keeping the 
lamps clean. 

The question of fading lamps came 
up when some flame-tinted Mazda 


lamps were returned for this reason. 
They really appeared faded, and until 
the lamps were cleaned and the orig- 
inal color restored, the manufac- 
turers were almost convinced that 
the lamps had faded. The grease and 
dirt had counteracted the flame-tint 
effect. Especially is this grease de- 
posit present in towns and cities 
where soft coal is generally used. 
The effect of grease on a frosted or 
flame-tinted Mazda lamp may be 
vividly demonstrated by placing a 
drop of oil on the lamp. It makes 
either kind of lamp appear like clear 
glass bulbs and readily explains why 
the color seems to fade. The color- 
ing matter used in spray-colored 
lamps is similar to that used for 
coloring pottery, and is a mineral 
coloring which is absolutely fast to 
light and heat. The coloring of nat- 
ural colored bulbs is in the glass 
itself and cannot fade. 





Pave the Way for Summer 


Business—Now! 


A timely service suggestion by a 
Bonham, Texas, firm, Smith-Jones 
Electric Company, reads: 

“Better let us clean and oil that 
fan, summer is on the way.” 





How Electrical Men Disfigure Attractive Homes with Unsightly Overhead Service Wires 





Why is it that so little attention is paid 
to running the electric-light feed line into 
a residence? In the majority of cases, it 
unfortunately is made as conspicuous as 
possible,” is the complaint lodged against 


electrical construction men by Building 
ge, a journal for builders. ‘The remedy 
80 easy and comparatively cheap in 
rice, that the great wonder is that wires 
Fo not more often buried in the ground. 
oa. the feed line can be placed in the same 
t ench as the water supply pipe, thus cut- 
ng down an additional expense item.” 





“The two pictures show typical examples 
of what may be found in even some of our 
select residential districts. These are not 
cheap houses by any means but their out- 
side appearance has actually been spoiled 
not by the idea of saving fifty dollars, but 
just simply by not thinking what can be 
done to get rid of such an eyesore. 

“This problem of the electric feed wires 
should be directly handled by builders and 
they should insist that if any feed lines 
come overhead they should enter at the 
back rather than at the front or side. 


“Builders can help and here is a sugges 


tion offered by this builder’s magazine to 
its builder readers. 

“Build a pipe (a 1l-inch galvanized iron 
will do) in the wall, if it is a masonry or 
stucco covered house and then your line- 
man will not have to drill through the wall 

perhaps saving it from disfigurement. 
The feed wires will go there because you 
will have made a place for it. 

“This little scheme works. It will save 
you much patching and grumbling from 
your electricians and from the owners, too.” 
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WOMAN went into a dealer’s 
A store not long ago to make 
a small purchase. As she was 
about to leave, the salesman said 
to her: 
“Did you ever use an 
washer ?” 
“Yes,” she said, “and I don’t think 
they’re very practical.” 
“We have an electrical kitchen 
right here in the store,” explained 


electric 


the salesman, “with an_ electric 
washer attached to the water system 
and’— . 


“T bought one once,” interrupted 
the woman, “‘but it never worked to 
my satisfaction. The store from 
which | bought it kept sending people 
out to adjust it. When I bought it 
nobody explained clearly to me how 
it worked, so I finally sent it back.” 

Many people, especially women, 
have had similar experiences with 
electrical appliances. The reason for 
it is that the dealer oftentimes does 


not take the trouble to demonstrate 
the use of the appliance at the time 
the sale is made; and one reason he 
does not is that he has no facilities 
within the store for showing the ap- 
pliance in use. He prefers to wait 
until it is installed in the customer’s 
home and then to send a man there 
to show her how to use it. 


Don’t Wait Until Appliance 
Is Delivered 


This matter of thoroughly demon- 
strating the article in the store at 
the time of making the sale is one 
that is considered to be of great 
importance by Barker Brothers, of 
Los Angeles. 

This store is a department store 
specializing in household goods. It 
does not carry clothing nor goods by 
the yard, but it does handle all lines 
of household equipment from china 
to pianos. An electrical department 
is an important feature of Barker 


Store Demonstrations When Sale Is Made 
Save Servicing Charges Afterward 


Barker Brothers, of Los Angeles, Have Model Kitchen and Laundry, 
thus Combining Advantages of Specialty Shop with Department Store 


Brothers’ business. It is not han- 
dled as a unit. The small appliances 
are made a sub-department under 
the main division of dining room and 
kitchen ware, and they are located 
on the main floor, easily accessible 
from the street. The heavy appli- 
ances are on one of the upper floors 
in a department by themselves. This 
is in charge of E. A. Norton, who 
has had many years’ experience in 
all branches of the electrical indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast. It is con- 
ducted according to the best theories 
of electrical merchandising. 

An effective part of Barker Broth- 
ers’ sales service is a model kitchen 
and laundry, which is set up on the 
sales floor. It is open on two sides 
so the public may see everything 
going on. The invitation to enter 
is extended to everyone passing by, 
by reason of the attractive appear- 
ance of the white finished rooms and 
the appetizing odors emanating 
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A model kitchen and back porch completely 
outfitted with electrical equipment is part of 
the sales equipment used by Barker Bros., 








of Los Angeles, to sell the electrical idea. 
The demonstrations given here often save 
special trips to the customer’s home and 





thus reduce expenses of the service depart- 
ment. This display merely augments an 
does not displace regular sales departments. 
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The installation is 


from the range. 
complete, with range, water heater, 
dishwashing machine, electric steam 
radiator type of heater, mixing ma- 
chine and electric refrigerator, in 
the kitchen. In the back porch are 
the washing machine, ironing ma- 
chine and other laundry equipment. 
In addition the operating machinery 
of the refrigerator is displayed in 
such a way that it can be easily ex- 
plained to the customer. 
Convenience outlets are installed 
at a number of points. In fact, 
everything is at hand to demonstrate 
almost any domestic appliance under 


the conditions in which it will be 
used. With the sink piped for run- 
ning water, it is possible to show 
how quickly hot water can be ob- 
tained. Cooking is done in the stove, 
food is kept in the icebox and dishes 
are washed in the dishwashing ma- 
chine, thus answering many of the 
questions usually asked by the pros- 
pective purchaser. 

Besides attracting considerable at- 
tention and bringing in many in- 
quiries from customers passing 
through this department, this in- 
stallation has saved much explana- 
tion which would otherwise have to 





be given in the customer’s home. 
The store is prepared to furnish a 
demonstrator who will supply the 
necessary instructions as to the use 
of appliances when actually installed 
at the residence of the purchaser, but 
the explanation and demonstration 
given before the purchase is made, 
make this unnecessary in many cases 
and thus marks a distinct saving in 
the cost of servicing. The volume 
of electrical business handled by the 
store is very large and is constantly 
growing. The specialty shop within 
the department store combines the 
advantages of both establishments. 





Promiscuous Granting of 
“Trade Discounts” 
Is Demoralizing Retailers’ Business 


New York Dealers Protest Indiscriminate Gving of “Trade Prices” 
to Laymen, and to Jobbers’, Manufacturers’ and Utility Companies’ 


Employees and Their “Friends.” 


Practice Works Hardship on Elec- 


trical Industry All Along the Line, and Injures Service to! Public 


N ENERGETIC protest against 
A« indiscriminate granting 
of “trade discounts” to the 
general public and to employees of 
electrical and utility concerns and 
their numerous “relatives” and 
“friends,” has been registered by the 
electrical appliance retailers of New 
York City with the New York Elec- 
trical Board of Trade. The dealers 
declare that this evil of giving 
“trade prices” to anyone, has lately 
grown to such a magnitude in the 
greater city, that it now constitutes 
one of the chief barriers to any pos- 
sible merchandising profit. 

Dealers cite examples of having 
many calls every day for prices on 
appliances, only to be met with the 
reply by the customer, “Well, I have 
a friend with the Company, 
and he gets a trade discount—thirty 
off—so I think I’ll get it through 
him.” 

One enterprising contractor who 
opened up a store, found that all his 
friends and former contracting cus- 
tomers came in and wanted to buy 
Washing machines and vacuum 





cleaners at trade discounts, so that at 
the end of six months, while he had 
done a wonderful volume of business 
in appliances, so far as numbers went, 
scrutiny of his books showed that 
hardly a single sale had been made 
at the retail price. So insistent con- 
tinued the demand on him for dis- 
counts by all those who came in, that 
this contractor closed up his store 
and now swears “Never again!” 


Relatives, Friends and Friends’ 
Friends All Prosper 


In New York City alone there are 
some ten thousand employees of one 
utility who are granted “employees’ 
prices” on all articles electrical, and 
by the time these ten thousand 
families are multiplied by those of 
“relatives,” “friends,” and “friends’ 
friends,” the result is felt as a big 
factor in demoralizing the metropoli- 
tan appliance market. 

Improper giving of trade discounts 
to the general public not entitled to 
receive them, also works harm to 
other interests than those of the 
dealer and contractor. The public 





itself is thereby being deprived of 
proper servicing of the appliances it 
buys, declare the dealers, because the 
large proportion of such devices sold 
to laymen at a “trade discount” pay 
no share of the retailer’s expenses, 
and so the retailer cannot provide 
means to service them when trouble 
develops. 

High-salaried executives of elec- 
trical companies—jobbers, manufac- 
turers and utility companies—have 
their time taken up every day in ar- 
ranging petty sales of appliances at 
trade prices through unaccustomed 
channels — all being sales which 
should be handled by $20 clerks. In- 
deed, such “courtesy sales,’ when 
negotiated by executives, instead of 
cutting out retail selling costs in 
that particular transaction, actually 
cost the industry several times the 
ordinary retail distribution expense 
and so rob other legitimate distribut- 
ing activities. 

Improper trade discounts have al- 
ready so demoralized the public’s un- 
derstanding of prices in electrical 
goods, it is declared, that, in many 
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appliance lines the “retail price” 
quoted by the manufacturer’s popu- 
lar advertising has become meaning- 
less. To accomplish merchandising 
success, say certain New York 
dealers, wider spreads are not needed 
so much as it is to get dealers to col- 
lect in full the spreads assured them 
under present schedules, and to pre- 
serve the full volume of appliance 
sales through retail channels to help 
carry overhead. The co-operation of 
appliance manufacturers is therefore 
expected by the dealers in their 
present effort to eliminate the trade- 
discount evil. 

Following is the resolution which 
has been presented by the House- 
hold Appliance Group to the Board 
of Governors of the New York Elec- 
trical Board of Trade: 


Large Part of Retail Business 
Is Now Transacted at 
Wholesale Prices 


“Preamble: Conditions exist in the 
distribution of electrical appliances 
which create hardship to the dealer and 
cause inferior service to the public. 
Corrective measures should be initiated 
toward the solution of the problem 
involved. ; 

“The desirable type of individual and 
capital are not attracted to the retail- 
ing of electrical merchandise in the New 
York territory, as the local practices 
in merchandising prevent a fair return 
on the investment of capital and sales 
effort. Under such conditions, profits 
are inadequate and consequently credits 
are poor and the service to the public 
unsatisfactory. The discounts allowed 
by manufacturers may be generous but 
their purposes are defeated in that a 
large amount of retailing is transacted 
at wholesale prices. 

“The indiscriminate offering of com- 
mercial and industrial discounts to 
firms and individuals not associated 
with the industry is general and action 
should be taken to limit such practices 
to those entitled to such discounts— 
which discounts in all cases should be 
less than the discounts offered to 
dealers. 


“Makes Thousands of Salesmen 
Working to Destroy Retail 
Establishments” 


“The practice exists of granting 
large discounts to employees by manu- 
facturers, jobbers and _ public-service 
corporations, in many instances equal 
to the dealers’ discounts and, in some 
cases, even greater. Thereby, thou- 
sands of salesmen are created work- 
ing to the destruction of invested capi- 
tal in electrical retail establishments. 

“The large manufacturers, jobbers 
and distributors have failed to enforce 
corrective measures, which would create 
a more healthful condition, of benefit to 
the manufacturer and jobber as well 
as to the retailer. The Committee on 
Trade Relations of the Appliance 
Group has invited some of the largest 
distributors to take voluntary action 


for the improvement of the aforemen- 
tioned conditions. This invitation has 
not been met with the response and the 
spirit of co-operation necessary. 

“Resolved: By the Household Ap- 
pliance Group, consisting of dis- 
tributors, dealers, contractor dealers 
and all concerned in the retail sale of 
electrical appliances, that the New 
York Electrical Board of Trade take 
cognizance of these conditions, of gen- 
eral knowledge, above stated, and that 
corrective measures be initiated for a 
more healthful condition of merchandis- 
ing and for more efficient service to 
the public in this locality. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE DEALERS 
GROUP OF THE ELECTRICAL BOARD 
OF TRADE OF NEW YORK 

“Manufacturers complain generally 
that they are baffled by the local 
conditions of the New York market 
and that all merchandising plans fail 
to function in this locality,” said 
Hurry P. Disbecker, chairman of the 
New York City Household-Appliance 
Dealers Group, in an interview given 
to a representative of Electrical 
Merchandising. ‘We hear continual 
complaints from jobbers and dealers 
that this market is unprofitable and 
that the conditions existing do not 
enable them to conduct business at a 
profit. 

‘“‘We must concede that the condi- 
tions are not as they should be. 
This is reflected in the poor credits 
of the majority of our electrical 
dealers and the failure of desirable 
individuals and capital to enter the 
electrical business. 


Tells Why Electrical Industry 
Is Different 


“Now just why does this condition 
exist and why should such conditions 
be peculiar to the electrical indus- 
try, whereas other industries appear 
to be in a far more satisfactory con- 
dition? 

“In the first place,” continued Mr. 
I)isbecker, “the electrical industry is 
young comparatively—and manufac- 
turing and distribution has been de- 
veloped to a high degree in a short 
space of time. 

“It is unfortunate that the 
merchandising part of the business 
has not grown in the same ratio of 
efficiency, resulting in a desire to 
hurl large quantities of merchandise 
on a market which has not been 
properly organized, in so far as 
sound merchandising principles re- 
quire. 

“If the large electrical manufac- 
turers would pause and thoroughly 
analyze this situation, they would 
appreciate the fact that distribution 
could be made at a better profit to 





all concerned, and especially to the 
manufacturer, if, instead of con- 
tinually increasing volume of output, 
economy in the present distribution 
was effected. 

“We have high-powered executives 
in this locality, representing the very 
large electrical manufacturing inter- 
ests, who continually and persistently 
hammer the market in order to cre- 
ate an increased distribution of mer- 
chandise, irrespective of the manner 
in which such merchandise is ab- 
sorbed. 


Dealer Cannot Pay Overhead If He 
Doesn’t Realize Full Margin 


“Differentials are allowed the 
dealer trade which are presumed to 
give them a margin covering over- 
head and a small profit. But,” said 
Mr. Disbecker, “unless the dealer 
actually realizes this margin he will 
not be in a position to afford his over- 
head and pay his bills. These dif- 
ferentials are not being realized by 
the dealer in view of the existing con- 
ditions, which include continual sac- 
rifice of differentials in competition, 
industrial discounts indiscriminately 
offered by jobbers, and the creation 
of thousands of competing salesmen 
against the dealer trade, by the al- 
lowance of discounts to employees by 
the large local electrical corporations, 
which equal and even exceed the dis- 
counts given to dealers. 

“There will never be better credits 
and a more healthful condition of 
business until the dealer is compelled 
to receive his differential and to be 
protected against himself. We cer- 
tainly cannot assume that the elec- 
trical industry is so peculiar and so 
different from other industries that 
this cannot be accomplished. We 
must therefore assume, as_ stated 
above, that this phase has _ been 
neglected and all energies devoted to 
production and the unloading of 
goods on the market. 

“Again we say that the big inter- 
ests must pause and immediately 
take up the conditions of merchandis- 
ing. They must promptly put under 
way measures for the improvement 
of local conditions which will enable 
the dealer to function in a manner 
which will be of moderate profit to 
himself and will enable him to give 
satisfactory service to the buying 
public. 

“Until such measures are under- 
taken,” declared Chairman Disbecker, 
“bad credits will continue to exist 
and the electrical retail trade will re- 
main in the chaotic condition in 
which we find it at the present time.” 
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The opening of the “One Hundred Service 
Men’s” store was attended by quite a dele- 
gation of screen stars—a fact which helped 


to bring others to the celebration. In this 
picture which presents members of the 100 


Service Plan, Miss Helen Ferguson occupies 
the foreground, together with John W. 
Hamilton, president of the board of direc- 
tors. . The opening, a community event, was 
preceded by a parade in Hollywood. 





With “Service” as the Watchword 


World-War Veterans Open Electrical 
Store in Los Angeles 


ITH “Service” as a watch- 

W word, one hundred ex-service 

men of Los Angeles, have 
pooled their finances and opened an 
electrical shop on Hollywood Boule- 
vard, known as “The 100 Service 
Plan.” There has been much talk 
of helping the veterans of the 
world war by teaching them voca- 
tions, or by giving them preference 
in securing positions in the business 
field,—but these hundred boys, over 
ninety per cent of whom were 
wounded or otherwise disabled in the 
service, have taken matters into their 
own hands and are answering their 
own problem. 

There is no idea among them of 
“trading” on their war records; they 
have set out to build a business on 
the principles of loyalty and service, 
utilizing their own capital and the 
same spirit of co-operation and de- 
termination with which they helped 
to put through the little matter of the 
war. 

The business starts as a corpora- 
tion with a $50,000 capital, and with, 
back of it, the personal standing in 
the community and the credit sta- 
bility of these hundred service men. 
The business is primarily an elec- 
trical retail business at the present 
time, with a store manager whose 
ideal is to conduct it along standard 
merchandising lines. At the same 
time the corporation handles what- 
ever contracting business it can 
with its present facilities. Later 





this contracting service is to be ex- 
tended. 

The symbol of a boy in an overseas 
cap against the background of an 
orange circle, has been adopted and 
is used on stationery, bill heads and 
business cards. The cards themselves 
are unique, being printed on a heavy 
rough finished book paper and folded 
over, with the trademark and the 
store address on the upper flap. On 
the inner side, but showing below the 
fold, which does not reach the bottom 
of the card, is the name of the repre- 
sentative of the store. The recipient 
of this document is impelled at once 
to open up the little folder. Inside 
appears the motto of the store: 


Service—is the rock on which the 100 
service plan is founded—service ren- 
dered in a new spirit by men who know 
what the fullest measure of service 
means. Despite the fact that over 90 
per cent of the 100 men are disabled, 
their service is not offered on this basis. 
They are entering the business field on 
their business ability alone—asking not 
for sympathy or special favors, but 
merely your patronage which they will 
merit by unusual service. 


The name below is preceded by the 
phrase, “one of the 100.” 

The store is attractive in appear- 
ance both without and within. A full 


stock of household equipment is car- 
ried and the latest ideas in store 
arrangement are utilized in its dis- 
play. 

The opening of the store was made 
a community event. 


It was preceded 


by a parade through the business sec- 
tion of Hollywood. Then followed a 
reception and general “open house” 
to which friends and well wishers 
were invited. The feature had been 
given particular publicity in the 
press for some time preceding and a 
large gathering resulted. Miss Helen 
Ferguson, assisted by Pat O’Malley, 
featured in Reginald Barker’s ver- 
sion of “The Virginian,” Philipe de 
Lacy, the French war orphan who is 
under the protection of Mary Pick- 
ford, Coy Watson, the young ten 
year old film favorite and other 
prominent members of Hollywood's 
colony of the screen, were present. 

The business is under the direction 
of an elected board of directors of 
which John W. Hamilton is president. 
The practical management of the re- 
tail department is in the hands of 
A.S. Butterworth, Jr., while the con- 
tracting department is supervised by 
J. E. Glenn, who has had many years 
of experience in the contracting field 
in that section. The firm is repre- 
sented in the local association of elec- 
trical contractors and dealers, and 
aims to co-operate with the others in 
the field in every possible way. 





Courage to Get the Price 


It takes backbone sometimes to get 
a price that will leave a fair margin 
of profit. By arguments familiar to 
every dealer a customer will try to 
get a discount. Finally he plays his 
last card. He starts to leave the 
store. At this point many a dealer 
will glance hastily at the price mark. 
He sees in cipher his cost—say $1. 
His selling price is $1.50. The gross 
profit is 50 cents, which looks liberal. 

“All right,” the dealer says, “Give 
me $1.25 and take it along.” 

Now if this merchant was an elec- 
trical dealer, he lost money on that 
sale. The average percentage of 
overhead in typical electrical stores 
is 26.4 per cent. In other words, 
figuring on the basis of the selling 
price, it costs 36 cents to sell every 
dollar’s worth of goods in such stores. 
So that in practice the actual cost of 
that article to the dealer was $1.36. 

It is just plain business sense then 
to mark the goods not at the pur- 
chase price but at the total cost as 
we have indicated. The difference 
between this cost proper and the sell- 
ing would be the net profit. With 
his figures thus graphically before 
him, the progressive dealer would 
seldom yield to the temptation to sell 
for less than he could afford. 
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Window-Display Ideas ‘That Ring 


Here Are Ideas Which Any Dealer Can Adopt and Put to Work in His Own 
Store Windows—in Most Cases, with a Minimum of Outlay and Preparation 


Get a Clothing Store to Put 
Qn a Washer Window 


Here is a plan to advertise electric 
clothes washers which will appeal to 
some local clothing or dry goods 
dealer, because it will help him as 
well as the electrical dealer. It was 
successfully tried out in San Fran- 
cisco. 

At the suggestion of an electrical 
dealer, one of the leading men’s fur- 
nishing goods stores placed a clothes 
washer in its best window to adver- 
tise a certain brand of soft collars to 
be washed for 90 hours. The washer 
was in operation only during work- 
ing hours. On one side of the washer 
stood a board showing the latest 
types in soft collars before washing. 
One the other side was a blank board 
with a card stating that the collars 
in the clothes washer would be placed 
in this space after the 90-hour test, 
which was to prove the good quality 
of the collars. 

On and around the clothes washer 


were window cards describing it, and 
mentioning that it was loaned by the 
Blank Electric Company. The win- 
dow had crowds around it during 
the entire demonstration. 





A “Hen and Chicks” Idea for 
Your Easter Window 


Daintiness and simplicity should 
be the keynote of the Easter Week 
window display—and these are easily 
achieved with the aid of white and 
green crepe paper, white satin rib- 
bon, white streamers, and potted 
daffodils, hyacinths or Easter lillies. 
Something more elaborate is sug- 
gested in the window shown on this 
page—the large papier-mache iron 
and little irons being an electrical 
variation of the mother hen and little 
chicks theme. Well - handled — per- 
haps with the central iron group sur- 
rounded by little families of yellow 
chicks on a crepe-paper green field— 
this theme offers possibilities for an 
interesting Easter window. 
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With Easter not far off, a novel and at- 
tractive window display is suggested by 
this “hen and chicks” theme applied to the 
subject of electric irons. The window shown 
was one devised and executed by the New 


York Edison Company, New York City, and 
the giant iron displayed was constructed of 
papier-mache. The same idea might be 
carried out with a large “cut-out” of an 
iron, made of cardboard or wall board. 


An Easy Method of Making 
Window Posters 


Attractive show cards and posters 
for use in window displays can be 
made by utilizing cover designs and 
advertisements in magazines, or pic- 
tures in Sunday supplements.  Al- 
most any school bulletin board, pub- 
lic library, or Y. W. C. A. will show 
examples of this sort of poster work. 
As a rule these posters are crude, 
but, given the idea, a liberal supply 
of good quality pasteboard stock of 
various colors, a pile of magazines, a 
pair of scissors and a paste-pot, a 
person possessing a little artistic 
ability should be able to produce 
very attractive posters on which 
prices or advertising messages may 
be stenciled or hand-lettered. 

A young woman in a Southern 
store uses with great success this 
method of creating posters. Some- 
times when she finds illustrations 
which are only partly suitable for 
her purpose she cuts out the sections 
not wanted and fills in a design of 
her own with paints or ink. 


“Above All Other Makes” 


The Wagner Electric Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., emphasized the 
supremacy of a certain well-known 
make of vacuum cleaner in an ap- 
propriate manner. The background 
was a pretty scenic effect of purple 
tinted, snow-capped mountains, which 
was painted on heavy cardboard. Con- 
cealed lights in a well-blended color 
lighting scheme produced a beautiful 
sunset effect that illuminated the en- 
tire show window. From the highest 
mountain peak floated a small flag, 
with the inscription, “Over All.” A 
small airplane hung from the ceiling 
and revolved in a small circle. Un- 
even mounds, covered with season- 
able foliage, were scattered about 
the floor at the rear, with small 
imitation trees planted here and 
there. Down in front were two 
of the vacuum cleaners, backed up 
by the following effective signs: 
“250,000 housewives recommend the 
Blank.” ‘Health for the Kiddies.” 
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Up Sales on the Cash Register 


Appliance Show-Window Suggestions Gathered from the Experience of 
Electric Shops and Contractor-Dealers’ Stores in All Parts of the Country 


An Animated Vacuum 
Cleaner Display 


The J. C. English Company, Port- 
land, Ore., recently arranged an 
animated vacuum-cleaner display as 
follows: A number of vacuum clean- 
ers were placed about the window, 
but the center of attraction was a 
red toy balloon, crossed by strings 
on top, the strings coming down the 
sides of the balloon and being thence 
attached to a small wicker basket, 
in which were two small dolls. The 
balloon moved about the window in 
a perfectly natural manner, the ani- 
mation being produced by a vacuum 
cleaner, the bag of which was re- 
moved, causing suction through the 
tube, which was attached to the 
cleaner in an upward position. 





The Clown’s Antics 


The Vital Vacuum Company, At- 
lantic City, N. J., put over an unusual 
window demonstration when passers- 
by were attracted by the funny ac- 
tions of a man dressed as a clown, 
who was scattering confetti about 
the window floor. As fast as he scat- 
tered the confetti about the floor, 
the vacuum cleaner which he manip- 
ulated cleaned up the mess. The va- 
rious parts of a vacuum cleaner were 
exhibited on the floor at each side, 
while the background—a painted one 
—of a country setting, showed an 
old witch riding astride a vacuum 
cleaner above the tree tops. A sign 
proclaimed, “A vacuum cleaner— 
the modern witch. The Blank 
cleaner replaced the Broom.” 





Washing Real Currency 
in the Window 


Herpolsheimer’s, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., brought home in a convincing 
manner that the electrical washer 
does not damage delicate fabrics. 
By arrangement with a local bank, 
twelve thousand dollars worth of 
Soiled currency was secured for the 
purpose of a window demonstration. 


The bills, which were of different 
denominations, were washed in the 
window by a skilled demonstrator, in 
full view of the public. Crowds were 
attracted to the window by the novel 
demonstration, and police protection 
had to be provided to look after the 
money and keep the crowds moving 
on the sidewalk. 





“Do You Sentence Your Wife 
to Three Months in Jail 
Each Year?” 


It’s nothing less than brutal, the 
way the window display on this page 
puts the whole question of electrical 
labor-savers up to the poor, defense- 
less husband. And yet it’s nothing 
less than brutal, either, the way many 
wives are forced to undergo three 
months’ slavery over a washboard 
every year. As this window display 


graphically shows, the husband who 
permits his wife to slave over a 
washboard is actually keeping her 
“in jail” three months a year—count- 
ing extra washings. The matter is 
put squarely up to him. Think it 
over—and use the idea in a window 
display of your own. 





The Doll’s Clothes Line 


The “family clothes line” in an 
electrical washer display is not 
exactly a new idea, but it was left 
to Dulin and Martin, Washington, 
D. C., to give a new twist to it. 
Directly in front of the electrical 
washer on display a small clothes 
line was erected with the assistance 
of up-to-date posts and hooks. Hang- 
ing on this line was a doll’s rug, a 
pair of doll house curtains, a small 
sheet, a tiny silk nightgown and a 
pair of tiny silk stockings. 
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On the placard in the upper part of the win- 
dow appeared the following legend: “If I 
had taken advantage of electric clothes 
washers and other electrical appliances, I 
too would have kept my youth and beauty” 
—the plaint of the poor hard-working 


drudge behind the bars at the old wash board. 

And on the placard at the bottom of the 
cell door were the words: ‘‘With this method 
you sentence your wife to three months’ 
imprisonment each year. How long is she 
in for?—Husband, you hold the key!” 
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Making Sure of Your Money 


Systematic Collection Methods Will Eliminate Defaulted Payments. How 


Losses Eat Into Profits. 


HEN you install electrical 

W equipment or carry out a 

wiring contract and fail to 
get paid for the work, you lose the 
profit on that job. But that is not 
all. You lose the money you have put 
into the job in wages and material, 
and that loss takes the profit off of 
several other jobs. If you figure on 
netting a profit of 10 per cent on a 
contract, to fail to get any money for 
that contract means the loss of the 
profits on nine other contracts of 
similar amount. To fail to get more 
than half the money means the loss 
of the profit on that job and four 
others like it. 

The electrical contractor who is 
not a good collector will lose a good 
deal of money by unpaid accounts, 
or accounts only partly paid. He 
may easily lose in that way all the 
net profit of the year’s business. 

A man who is always short of 
money is likely to be a good col- 
lector because he always needs the 
money—or it may be that he is short 
of money just because he is a poor 
collector. Anyway shortage of work- 
ing capital and failure in making col- 
lections are likely to be related to 
one another. Sometimes the way it 
works is that the man who has 
grown to be successful and has 
reached a point where he has plenty 
of funds becomes careless about 
making sure of his money, and the 
result is frequent losses and shrink- 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


age of profits. 
occurrence. 

The time to begin getting the 
money is when you take the contract. 
Not that you are necessarily going 
to ask for a cash payment on sign- 
ing the contract, but that you are go- 
ing to see that the contract is bind- 
ing upon a responsible party. Be- 
gin by insisting upon a statement of 
resources, of financial responsibility, 
from the man for whom you do the 
work, unless the job is one of slight 
financial importance. 


No Contract Without Statement 


A successful contractor told me 
the other day that he will accept no 
wiring contract or other contract of 
importance without first having a 
statement from the customer as to 
his financial ability. “You don’t de- 
mand that from men who are per- 
sonal friends or acquaintances and 
with whose affairs you are familiar, 
do you?” I asked him. “I demand it 
from everybody,” he replied. “Itismy 
rule. If a man doesn’t want to make a 
statement, I suspect him of having 
something to conceal and I don’t want 
his business. If a man has nothing 
to conceal, there is no reason why he 
should object to giving me the facts 
about his ability to pay.” 

That sounds reasonable, doesn’t 
it? Ifa mancan’t or won’t give you 
the facts about his ability to pay 
you, there is something he doesn’t 


This is a common 





The successful contractor does not accept 
a contract without a statement of financial 
resources from the customer. If a man has 
nothing to conceal, there is no reason why 


he should object to giving the facts about 
his ability to pay. If he won’t give the 
facts there is something he doesn’t want to 
tell. 


Get System Started When Contract Is Closed 


want to tell. What a man doesn’t 
want to tell is probably something 
you ought to know. 

You want to know who owns the 
property on which you are to do 
work, because the work you do, the 
materials you supply, will become a 
part of that property, a part of the 
realty by the law of some states, 
and you cannot get back the material 
by a process of replevin, even though 
not paid for, and to some extent 
redeemable. 

You want to know how much 
available money a man has for the 
job in question, what payments he 
will be able to make and when. You 
want to know what claims are out- 
standing against him and his prop- 
erty, claims that might have prece- 
dence over any claim of yours. It is 
a pretty good rule to get a statement, 
and if you make it a rule applicable 
to all alike, no one can justly take 
offense. 

Then you need to have a written 
contract for anything more than a 
small job. When you get the whole 
agreement in writing you prevent 
future misunderstandings and dis- 
agreements. You know just what 
you are expected to do and how and 
when. You know when to expect 
payment, and if the contract is a 
large one, it ought to specify pay- 
ments at intervals to cover labor 
and material as you go along, help- 
ing to finance the operation. Try 
to arrange for certain amounts to 
be paid at certain stages of the work. 
Then see that these payments are 
surely made when due. Money due 
you is yours by rights and you need 
not feel embarrassed at asking for 
your own. 

Collect partial payments and final 
payment when due and if the money 
is not forthcoming, at least get 
settlement in the form of negotiable 
paper. Get something that will be 4 
valid claim. And in completing the 
drawing of the contract be sure to 
have it stipulate that when the work 
has to be discontinued for certain 
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specific unavoidable causes, such as 
strikes or failure of transportation 
facilities, etc., you are to be paid for 
what has been done to date. 

The “Trade Acceptance” is a use- 
ful means of getting the buyer’s ac- 
count into definite, concrete form, so 
that it can be used at the bank. The 
Trade Acceptance is nothing more 
than a signed acknowledgment by 
your customer that the services 
mentioned have been rendered, that 
the materials and supplies as stated 
have been put into his possession, 
that the sum due you is acknowledged 
to be due and payable at a certain 
date. 

The Trade Acceptance does not 
add to the validity of the account, 
but it makes it more easily col- 
lectible. It reduces it to a 
promise to pay and since af | 
it is placed in the bank 
where it becomes paper 
due on a certain date, the 
customer who might put 
you off with promises and 
postpone indefinitely the 
paying of his account, 
will be placed under an 
obligation he will accept, 
that of taking care of his 
paper in the bank. 

Here is a Trade Accept- 
ance form that has found favor with 
many contractors. 


LABOR AND MATERIAL ACCEPTANCE 

Ti Oicevaisverere CHP st ciciseectiaeces BtAlS. cece 

WRECEL crac erarscaretereyeove-ecas Be ai niars ne Ma aieraeceres 

after date pay to the order of ourselves 

Dollars as per 

labor and material contract...........e+:. 

The obligation of the acceptor hereof 

arises out of the purchase of labor and 

material from the drawer. This bill may 

be accepted as payable by the drawee at 

any bank, banker or trust company that 

he may designate. 

(Name of drawee) 

,  aeamaeani of drawer) 

[a Par one era: 


Ce 


eeeeee 


seem eee ree ewer ese eeeeseeene 


(Date) 

Across this form is printed in red a blank 
form as follows: 

Date 
Payable at 
(Address) 


ee ey 


Cer ee nee ee ee ee 2 Oe Oe ee Oe 


CREME ee eee ee ee a 


The use of a regular printed form 
for this transaction and for the pur- 
pose of getting a credit report from 
a customer makes it easier because 
the customer then sees that it is a 
matter of regular practice with you, 
not an exception in his case. 

It should be easily understandable 
that to reduce an account to a single 
documentary promise to pay at a cer- 
tain time, negotiable form of paper, 
will be a great advantage over carry- 
ing an open book account. 


The contractor is less likely to be 
careless about making his money 
safe and certain in the case of the 
big jobs than in smaller operations. 
The loss of money on a large con- 
tract might result in serious finan- 
cial difficulties. We give less heed 
to the smaller deals. 

To lose the whole sum on a thou- 
sand dollar contract is a serious 
matter. Any contractor will take 
measures to prevent such a loss. 
But the possibility of loss on a $100 
job does not cause alarm and we are 
often careless about securing our- 
selves in such jobs as the latter. And 
yet, on a basis of 10 per cent net 
profit on jobs, the loss of the pay- 
ment for the $100 job might easily 
mean absorption right there of the 
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It is an easy matter to throw a bill or letter 
into the waste basket, but it is not so 
easy to look the man you owe right in the 
eyes and refuse to pay or to do anything 
about the account. 





net profit on the $1,000 contract. 
There goes practically all the net re- 
turn on $1,100 worth of business. 

It is bad enough to take a contract 
at so close a price that it brings in 
no net return, but the effects are 
much farther reaching when the 
whole price of a job, even a small 
one, is lost. 


Collect Accounts on Time 


The collection of accounts on your 
books must be pushed strenuously. 
Always mail statements on the first 
of the month, no matter how short a 
time the account has been on the 
books. Make it your rule and see 
that people know it and expect it. 

When an account is due, go after 
the money. The usual first step is 
to send a bill or a statement, but 
better yet is a personal call right at 
the outset. Where there is any 
doubt about the customer’s inten- 
tion to pay promptly, it is better to 
see him and get a statement as to 
what he expects to do. When a man 
says he will pay on a certain date, 


— By 
S ot 
oe , We 


be there on that date. Get another 
promise if you cannot get all or a 
part of the money. By being there 
you get something—money or a 
promise or both. If another date is 
set, be there again at that time. Fol- 
low the debtor right up. The money 
is yours, you know. 

Early action with slow pay people 
gets results. It is something to have 
a reputation for being an insistent 
collector and you get the credit for 
being a better business man on that 
account. The good collector is paid 
more promptly just because he is a 
good collector. People don’t expect 
unlimited credit from him. Poor 
pay prospects do not try to buy from 
him. 

Little accounts ought to receive at- 
tention, if only because 
they represent the profits 
on larger ones. Don’t fail 
to send a bill just because 
the amount is small. If 
you neglect it, some day 
you have to send it and 
the customer is dis- 
gruntled because he has 
thought he was squared 
up with you. Don’t for- 
get that plenty of people 
are just as anxious to keep 
their account paid as you 
are to have them do so. I have seen 
men lose the patronage of some of 
the best trade because of being 
negligent in sending out bills. 

Persistent personal effort will col- 
lect most of the delinquent accounts. 
Some people who neglect statements 
and letters entirely will pay up when 
dunned in person. It is easy to 
throw a bill or letter into the waste 
basket, but it is not so easy to look 
the man you owe right in the eyes 
and refuse to pay or to do anything 
about the account. 

There are some people who seem 
seriously to follow the plan of the 
man in the joke who wrote his 
creditor in reply to an indignant let- 
ter demanding payment: “Dear sir— 
My bills are all paid by a regular 
system. I put them into a basket as 
they come in and each week I shut 
my eyes and draw out two bills and 
pay them. If I receive any more 
such letters from you, your bill will 
not even be put into the basket.” 

Indignant, angry, threatening let- 
ters accomplish very little. The only 
time to threaten is when courteous 
methods fail. Then threaten to act, 
and if the threat brings no results, 
act! Don’t bluff! 
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In February Issue of ‘Electrical Merchandising’ Appeared Figures 
on Electrical Merchandise Sales and Market Possibilities 


Do You Find 
Electrical Sales Statistics Helpful? 


Shall We Go On Compiling These Estimates, 


or Discontinue Them Next Year? 


Electrical Merchandising, as in 

previous years, we published very 
carefully compiled estimates and 
statistics on electrical merchandise 
production and markets. This sur- 
vey, we hope, has been received by 
our readers and the industry gen- 
erally as performing a useful service 
in pointing the tremendous oppor- 
tunities for electrical merchandise 
sales. 

We would like to get the personal 
opinion of our readers in_ all 
branches of the industry, as to the 
desirability of continuing such com- 
pilations from year to year,—to pic- 
ture the growth of the business and 
to afford the retailer a measuring 
stick of his own efficiency. 

Such compilations are, of course, 
costly, and unless the industry ex- 
presses itself that figures like these 
render a useful service to all groups, 
we shall not feel justified in con- 
tinuing this survey next year, 
although obviously these figures be- 
come increasingly valuable as the 
compilation is carried on from year 
to year. 

Since the appearance of the statis- 
tical information in the February 
issue, we have received a number of 
very helpful and constructive com- 
ments on these statistics,—several 
correspondents questioning the ad- 
visability of releasing such informa- 
tion, but hundreds enthusiastically 
urging that we continue the service 
next year. 

Excerpts from some of these let- 
ters are given below. 

What do you think, Mr. Reader? 
Your opinion is invited. Please ad- 
dress 

Editor Electrical Merchandising, 


Tenth Avenue & Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


[: THE February, 1924, issue of 





From Manufacturers Who 
Object— 


“We protest against the publishing 
of articles of this character, which 
so far as we can see do no one any 








good, and simply attract to the field 
a lot of wildcat manufacturers of 
questionable goods, who during their 
brief adventure into the field do the 
industry a great deal of harm, in- 
creasing the difficulties of the stand- 
ard manufacturers of standard 
merchandise, who are obliged to 
operate under a greater selling ex- 
pense. We sincerely trust that the 
practice may be discontinued.” 


“TI can conceive of no possible good 
to anyone to be accomplished by the 
publication of these figures. The 
only result will probably be the en- 
couragement of a lot of fly-by-night 
manufacturers to enter a field which 
has now more competition than the 
volume of business will justify.” 


From Three Nationally-known 
Central Station Men— 


“In my opinion your statistics 
render a valuable service to the elec- 
trical industry. I think this service 
should be continued to Electrical 
Merchandising’s readers.” 


“You are doing a most valuable 
work for the industry, and one that 
is well worth maintaining and en- 
larging. The electrical industry 
should feel indebted to you for this 
service.” 

“I believe the information you 
provide to be of the utmost value 
to every branch of the industry, and 
hope it will be continued.” 


From Jobbers and Dealers— 


“The statistics as published are 
of much interest and of real value 
to the electrical industry.” 

“Keep on with those statistics! 
More power to you!” 

“Your statistics ought to be very 
educational and valuable to the trade 
in general * * in promoting 
sales.” 

“The importance of the electrical 
industry and the need for hard work 
are both registered in an effective 


and striking manner by your sta- 
tistics.” 


From Manufacturers Who 
Approve— 


“We can’t see why anyone would 
object to any information which 
shows him his own opportunity.” 

“Your statistics help the manufac- 
turer as well as the dealer to analyze 
his market better.” 


“Your Statistical Issue is of the 
utmost value to the electrical in- 
dustry.” 


“You are giving information of 
inestimable. value.” 


“Comparative analysis of our past 
records is the only true way in which 
we can chart our future.” 


“Helps Every Dealer to Realize Pos- 
sibilities of Own Trade 
Territory” 


“Your data is wonderfully useful. 
More power to you! That is great 
stuff. It should help every electrical 
dealer to realize the possibilities in 
his trade territory.” 


“We believe you are performing 
a real service by putting this infor- 
mation before the manufacturers, 
jobbers and dealers. We highly en- 
dorse the plan, and hope that you 
will find it possible to continue your 
present policy.” 


“Your statistics are very valuable 
and interesting.” 


“Anything of an educational na- 
ture is good for the industry.” 

“We think so well of the plan and 
of the statistics that we have bor- 
rowed some of the figures for use in 
our own catalog. You, of course, 
will be given proper credit.” 


“No Other Place to Go for 
Such Statistics” 


“This work on the part of Elec- 
trical Merchandising is_ obviously 
valuable. I do not know of any other 
place where we can look for such 
reliable statistics, and I assure you 
that this material is constantly 
used.” 


“TI feel that this is a constructive 
piece of work which is not likely to 
be done by anyone but your own 
good company. You might be inter- 
ested to know that we availed our- 
selves of this information at our re- 
cent directors’ meeting and that we 
feel it to be a constructive piece of 
work.” 


“We hope you will continue com- 
piling and publishing this informa- 
tion.” 
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“By all means continue this serv- 
ice—it is needed.” 


“T want to assure you that we con- 
sider the information published by 
your company on the subject of elec- 
trical merchandise production and 
markets, to be of extreme value to 
our sales organization. We sincerely 
trust that you will continue to give 
your readers the benefit of such in- 
formation in the future.” 


“Your figures on industrial power 
customers have given me an inter- 


esting check on our sales quota for 


1924.” 


“These statistics should be of 
great value in sales work.” 

“Emphatically, you should continue 
the statistics. They are very valu- 
able to us.” 

“Good work. Your statistics give 
us an idea of what to shoot at.” 


“If you discontinued your valuable 
statistics on household appliances, 
we would have Senator Walsh in- 
vestigate you! The statistics are 
very, very helpful.” 


“The industry appears dependent 
on your publication for its statistics.” 


“Your Statistics Are an Inspiration 
to Us Manufacturers” 


“Your statistics not only give a 
remarkably clear picture of the elec- 
trical appliance market, but consti- 
tute an inspiration to us manufac- 
turers.” 

“We purchased 36 copies of your 
February issue so that all our sales 
force would have personal copies.” 

“Reliable statistics are the guide 
posts in business.” 

“Your statistics are valuable and 
well set up. Please send me a dozen 
copies.” 

“Such information is extremely 


valuable to any live appliance manu- 
facturer.” 





Weighing the Dirt 


Knowels Furniture Store, Dundas, 
Ont., Can., recently conducted an in- 
teresting demonstration in conjunc- 
tion with a vacuum cleaner demon- 
stration. The window devoted to the 
Subject contained several types of 
vacuum cleaners, with parts of the 
Cleaners, backed up by explanatory 
cards, at the sides. The demonstra- 
tion consisted of a rug that was 
Spread across the sidewalk outside 
the store for several days. This rug 
Was removed each night, the dust 
being removed from it by vacuum 


cleaner and the dust weighed. This 
dust was deposited in a jar and then 
exhibited in the middle of the show 
window. 





What Sometimes Happens to 
Business Men Who Lose Con- 
trol of Their Feelings 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 
Attorney-at-Law, Philadelphia 

All business men, particularly 
those who sell goods, ought to be con- 
stantly on their guard against acts 
or expressions which will reflect upon 
the honesty of people with whom 
they have dealings. Such things 
open the way to damage actions, 
either for slander, or malicious 
prosecution, or something like that, 
which often proves expensive. The 
other day I sat in a business office 
with several other persons. The head 
of the concern was in very heated 
argument with a customer who had 
just gone into bankruptcy. The 
argument was over this customer’s 
last bill, which he had bought less 
than a month before. The seller was 
very wroth about it, arguing that the 





Tell Your Newspaper Editor 
About Your Latest 
Wiring Job 

Pr eroeeet ee 


, every Sunday mornin 
flock The subject for Su 
anuary 21, will be “Life.” 









New Bank has Convenience ‘einied 

The new building for the People’s 
National Bank besides being well 
lighted with a sufficient number of 
‘I\ceiling fixtures and side wall 
.| brackets, will have a large num- 
ber of flush wall receptacles, as 
‘ithe architects realize that a con- 
“|venience outlet placed here and 
‘I there does away with the necessity 
of running a cord to a bracket or 
ceiling fixture when fans, or other 
portable electric appliances are to be 
used. gz 

The wiring, outlets and panel ¢ 
boards. which are of che latest type 
are being installed by John S. Dolson, 
who has the contract for this work. 
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.. Miss Martha Anderson entertal 
: Girls’ Club Monday afte 


Y Entertained Girls’ Club. 
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Many electrical men hesitate to send stories 
to their local newspapers because they are 
in doubt whether the editor would consider 
them news or not. One thing that is prac- 


tically always “news,” however, is the wir- 
ing or lighting of a church, school, bank, 
municipal hall or any other building well 


known in the community. When you wire 
one of these buildings, send a story about 
it to your local newspaper. That is what 
John S. Dolson of Keyport, N. J., did when 
he wired a new bank, and above is repro- 
duced the neat little story given it by the 
local paper. 


buyer must have known his condition 
then, and had no business to buy 
anything at all. 

“I understand it,” he said, “you 
had no intention of paying me when 
you bought those goods. You de- 
liberately planned to get while the 
getting was good. You knew you 
were going into bankruptcy when 
you gave us that order, and made up 
your mind to sting us.” 

That was sheer slander, unless 
there was proof of it, and the debtor 
could have gone out, gotten any one 
of fifty attorneys of a certain class 
who would have been glad to take the 
case on a contingent fee, and bring 
suit for damages for slander. Of 


course, the jobber in this case 
couldn’t have proved what he 
charged. It may have been true, 


but obviously he couldn’t have proved 
it. Therefore it is by no means im- 
probable that a verdict would have 
been rendered against him. 

Not very long ago two women 
went into a grocery store. They 
bought two articles, neither of them 
meat, paid the cashier and left. Be- 
fore they had got far, the manager 
rushed after them, accused them of 
having gotten meat without paying 
for it, took one of them by the shoul- 
der and made both women return to 
the store. It seems that just as 
these women were leaving, the meat 
salesman had reported to the man- 
ager that somebody had gotten meat 
without paying and the manager 
jumped at the conclusion that the 
two women were the ones. When he 
brought them back to the store the 
meat salesman said they weren’t the 
ones. That little break resulted in a 
substantial verdict against the owner 
of the store. 

In another case two women went 
into a restaurant, an elderly woman 
and her niece. Both sat down at a 
table, and the niece ordered a meal. 
The aunt, however, wasn’t hungry 
and ordered nothing. They finished, 
and the niece paid her check and was 
leaving when the cashier called her 
back and said her check paid for only 
one. She explained that only one had 
eaten, but he refused to accept this 
explanation and forcibly detained 
both women twenty or thirty minutes 
in deep mortification. Here, too, 
both women sued and got verdicts. 

The comeback, when a thing like 
this is done or said, is so quick and 
easy that it doesn’t pay to let your 
feelings go even in the clearest case, 
never without first consulting an at- 
torney. 
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Systematizing the Store—Methods | 1 


How to Stop Retail Losses 
By ERNEST LARNED PRATT 


There is an old saying that if one 
“saves the pennies the dollars will 
look out for themselves.” This can 
well be paraphrased as follows to 
apply to all business: “Stop the 
losses and the profits will look out 
for themselves.” 

Investigation in various lines of 
business reveals that there are 34 
separate and distinct kinds of losses. 
Many or all of them occur in the 
electrical and radio business every 
day. Every one can be prevented. 
Here they are: 

1. Forgotten transactions, resulting 
in: 

2. The loss of the cost of the goods. 

8. The loss of the profit that should 
have been made. 

4. The loss of time taken to make 
the sale. 

5. The loss of labor handling the 
goods. 

6. The loss of time tracing the loss. 

7. Disputed accounts, resulting in: 

8. Loss of the profit to which the 
dealer is entitled. 

9. Loss of the customer’s trade or 
good will. 

10. Loss of the trade of the cus- 
tomer’s friends. 

11. Dishonesty, resulting in: 

12. Loss of actual costs and profits. 


13. Loss of loyalty. 

14. Loss of ambition. 

15. Loss of carefulness. 

16. Loss of dealer’s ability to control 
his business. 

17. Errors in posting, resulting in: 

18. Loss of customer’s confidence. 

19. Loss of dealer’s power to analyze 
his business. 

20. Errors in delivery, resulting in: 

21. Loss of goods wrongly delivered. 

22. Loss of customer who failed to 
get goods. 

23. Over-stocking, resulting in: 

24. Loss of profits that would have 
been made by conservative buying. 

25. Loss due to depreciation of stock. 

26. C. O. D. charges, resulting in: 

27. Loss due to failure to credit cash 
returns properly. 

28. Loss due to dishonesty made pos- 
sible by carelessness. 

29. Exchanges, resulting in: 

30. Loss due to failure to record re- 
turn of goods and acceptance of other 
merchandise. 

31. Loss due to “faking” exchanges 
with help of disloyal employees. 

32. Refunds, resulting in: 

33. Loss due to dishonest customers. 

34. Loss due to cashier paying with- 
out proper proof. 


Losses such -as I have recorded 
are costing American merchants mil- 
lions of dollars every year, yet all of 
them can be prevented by recording 
sales and purchases as soon as they 
are made. 





Convenient Portable Stand for Floor Lamp Displays 
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To facilitate the displaying of floor lamps 
at the office of the Worcester (Mass.) Elec- 
tric Light Company, the platform shown in 
the accompanying illustration has been de- 
vised. It is about 8 feet long by 3 feet 





wide, mounted on casters, and contains a 
pocket or recess on each side to house the 
Hinged 
covers protect the outlets and plugs and 
the platform easily exhibits a dozen lamps. 


flexible leads serving the lamps. 


More and more business, noe matter 
how big the establishment, is swing- 
ing to the practical method of mak- 
ing, in every transaction, a written 
record for every person taking part 
in that transaction. This evolution 
is not new. It began 40 years ago 
with the creation of the first retail 
sales books. But it has gone farther. 
than was ever expected. 

Hundreds of millions of sales slips 
are now being written every year. 
It is not too much to say that writ- 
ten records have made possible the 
present colossal development of 
business. 

Sales slips stop the losses due to 
forgotten transactions, due to dis- 
puted accounts, due to errors in post- 
ing, due to errors in delivery, due 
to C. O. D. charges, due to exchanges, 
due to refunds. Buying records 
eliminate the losses due to over- 
stocking. Selling and buying records 
co-ordinated into one system accord- 
ing to the conditions surrounding 
each business stop 34 retail losses 
and make possible accurate control, 
management and analysis. 





Why Waste the Wrapping 
Paper? 


It is said that no advertising man 
ever looks at a sheet of blank paper 
without thinking of the waste of a 
good space which might have con- 
tained effective advertising. He 
would in that case have nothing to 
complain of in the practice of Clar- 
ence A. Son of San Francisco, who 
has taken advantage of the blank 
space on the wrapping paper used by 
his firm to print an advertisement 
of Mazda lamps. The picture itself 
is that of a small boy dashing past 
a policeman in order to purchase 
lamps, with the caption below it, 
“Hey, son, what’s your hurry?” 

The wrapping paper is cut to the 
size 12 in. by 18 in. and of course, 
the advertisement is folded always 
on the outside. This is used partic- 
ularly in wrapping lamps not sold 
by the carton, although it is a con- 
venient size for all small packages. 

Cuts of this sort, although not 
always with such an appropriate 
play on words, can be obtained free 
of charge from most of the manu- 
facturers so that the only cost in- 
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volved in adding this distinctive 
touch to parcels going out from your 
store would be the cost of printing 
alone. Not only is the advertisement 
a good one as it reaches the person 
carrying the package and those who 
may see him doing so, but it is sur- 
prising in how many households 
wrapping paper is kept and reused. 





Price Tags — and the 
Sensitive Prospect 
By A. E. PERKS 


Being just an ordinary layman, 
and not one bit of an electrician, it 
might be safely assumed that I dont 
know just what an electric iron costs, 
and if I think of buying one, with 
the limited means of most ordinary 
men, I might be greatly interested 
in knowing what the price is. 

But I have hunted several cities 
high and low in search of a display 
window with a label telling me how 
much I would have to pay for an 
electric iron, and in vain. 

There is a line of electric irons I 
see advertised in the papers, with the 
price advertised. But I might want 
to know whether the one in the store 
window is cheaper or dearer than the 
one I saw advertised. And I don’t 
like to go in, be told the price in 
condescending tones as from one who 
is above such trifles as the price of 
goods, and then be coldly stared at as 
I find it beyond my means and quit. 


Shamed or Frightened Away 


If it is too dear, I will either not 
buy it, or else if I do so out of 
shame, rather than face the cold 
stare as I walk out of the store, I 
shall feel a horrible grudge against 
that electrical dealer for ever. If I 
meet that predicament too often, I 
shall get a distaste for electrical 
stores generally, and install gas or 
any old thing rather than face an 
electrical man any more. 

There may be some trades in 
which it is considered advisable to 
emphasize quality rather than price. 
That would no doubt apply to elec- 
tric wiring, lamps, and the ordinary 
lines that a man has to get anyhow. 
In this case, the first thing that 
appeals to him is not, how much it 
costs, but what value he is getting 
for his money. 


When it comes to the line of 
tempting things that many electrical 
stores regularly lay out in the win- 
dow, such as electric coffee filters, 
irons, hair curlers, immersion 
heaters, washing machines, motors 
for the sewing machine, and so forth, 
although the relative question of 
quality does arise, the first considera- 
tion is “Can I afford it?” To answer 
that question, the buyer must know 
what it costs. 

If the electrical dealer puts the 
price in the window, he wins both 
ways. If it is too dear for me, I 
am his good friend for life, out of 
gratitude for his having saved me 
the humiliation of entering a store 
and there making public confession 
of my too great poverty. If it is 
within my means, I will probably 
sail right in and buy it. 

But it is no good in the world 
notifying me through your window 
display that the thing the price of 
which you refuse to tell me, is suit- 
able for use as an iron, or as a pair 
of curling tongues, or for toasting 
bread. 

Probably that is why so many 





A Booklet and Circular Cab- 
inet That Invites Customers 
to Help Themselves 
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The wall cabinet shown above is similar 
to two in use in the Westchester Electrical 
Supply Company’s store at White Plains, 
N. Y. Neat, helpful electrical booklets and 
circulars are featured in these cabinets, one 
of which hangs invitingly on the wall near 
the cash register. The other one has been 
placed handily at the right of the door- 
way as you go out. In these positions one 
or the other is practically certain to get 
the attention of every customer. ‘These at- 
tractive cabinets harmonize in style and 
finish with the rest of the store equipment 
and have proven very effective in getting 
good electrical appliance selling helps into 
the hands of desirable prospects, 


That Are Used by Successful Retailers 


people buy by catalogue from mail 
order houses. The catalogue shows 
the price of everything. 

Isn’t there a lesson here that elec- 
trical dealers will heed? 





“ See-through” Windows 
Replaced by Back- 
ground Type 


Nearly all of the show-windows of 
a large merchandising chain were 
formerly of the open or “see-through” 
type, permitting a view of the in- 
terior of the store from the street. 
“We found that under certain con- 
ditions (time of day, season of year, 
kind of weather, etc.)” reports the 
manager, “it was difficult to see the 
merchandise in the windows and im- 
possible to see beyond the display 
and into the store.” 

At considerable expense these win- 
dows have been completely enclosed, 
and also equipped with better light- 
ing units. The window displays are 
now brilliantly illuminated and the 
window dresser is able to achieve 
much more artistic effects. In fact, 
a solid background is absolutely 
essential to any scenic treatment of 
window displays, declares this man- 
ager, and no “open” window can be 
adequately lighted. Careful observa- 
tions have proven beyond all doubt 
that the “pulling” power of these 
windows has been greatly increased 
since the change was made. 





What Is Your Average Sale? 
By A. P. HIROSE 


The readers’ service department of 
Electrical Merchandising recently 
made an investigation to determine 
the average sum of money spent by 
customers in electrical dealers’ or 
central-station stores. 

Analysis of the returns showed 
that the average sale to a customer 
is $4.52—the average sales recorded 
by store owners running from $0.95 
to $10. 

The same investigation also showed 
that these dealers were using wall 
show cases having a maximum height 
of 64 feet to 7 feet. Some dealers 
said that a wall case could not be 
more than 6 feet high without hav- 
ing the stock at the top move slowly. 
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Reviving the “Dead Account” 


Typical Letters the Electrical Merchant Can Use to Reclaim the 
Credit Customer Who Has Ceased Buying 


business the average electrical re- 

tailer is apt to overlook the fact 
that a lot of good business lies dor- 
mant on his books, and that if he 
would only go through his credit 
records, pick out the names of cus- 
tomers who for some reason or other 
have ceased using their charge ac- 
counts, and follow these up sys- 
tematically with good, stimulating 
Jetters, a lot of business that is ordi- 
narily lost would thus be revived. 

For the electrical retailer to de- 
velop again this old business 
requires less sales expense than is 
ordinarily required to develop new 
business. The problem, then, is 
how to approach the old, inactive 
. credit customer. That it is worth 
the while to go to some expense to 
revive his business there is no ques- 
tion, especially when the records 
show that he paid his bills promptly 
and regularly. 

Realizing the importance of this 
phase of credit work, the writer 
studied at first hand the various 
methods for reviving so-called dead 
accounts, as employed by some of the 
most enterprising merchants in all 
parts of the country, and in this 
article will be reproduced typical let- 
ters sent out by several representa- 
tive business establishments. 


Each Letter Has Slightly 
Different Approach 


While the letters may not differ 
in substance, yet each approaches 
the matter in a slightly different 
way, and it is hoped that the reader 
of this article will gain a good idea 
on how to construct his own letters 
for a similar purpose. The essential 
quality in each letter is that it has 
some special appeal. 

An analysis of the several letters 
to be reproduced here will present 
the following points: 

First, such letters are short, al- 
most never more than three para- 
graphs long. Second, the customer 
is called upon to state the reason or 
reasons for stopping to use the 
charge account, and to facilitate the 


I: HIS anxiety to develop new 


By J. K. NOVINS 


desired reply, a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope is enclosed with 
the letter. Third, the writer of the 
letter may presume that the cus- 
tomer has been displeased due to 
some lack of service, and in that case, 
he is always ready to find the de- 
fect and remedy it. Fourth, the let- 
ter talks up merchandise and 
service. 

Let us now reproduce some typical 
letters used for such an occasion: 

Letter, number 1:— 


“In going over our books, we regret 
to notice that no charges have been 
passed on your account for some time, 
and we trust that this is not an indica- 
tion that you have withdrawn your 
valued patronage from us. 

“We realize that there are times 
when our service falls below’ the 
standard which we strive to maintain 
and also that it is possible for dissatis- 
faction to be caused to our customers 
which we would never hear of under 
ordinary circumstances. If you have 
reason to feel, therefore, that our 
service or merchandise has failed at any 
time to give you complete satisfaction, 
we hope you will be good enough to let 
us know.” 


Letter, number 2, sent by a Boston 
establishment :— 


“We are always very much inter- 
ested when we find that a customer’s 
charge account has not been used for 
a long time, because it may be pos- 
sible that we have failed in some par- 
ticular to render the satisfying service 
that it is our intention to give at all 
times. 

“It is with much regret, therefore, 
that we find you have not been making 
the accustomed use of your account 
during the past year. 

“We would like very much to learn 
if anything has occurred that has not 
been satisfactory to you, as we are 
often able to improve our merchandise 
or service through suggestions received 
from customers.” 


Letter, number 3, sent by a Den- 
ver, Colo., establishment :— 


“The activity of your account has 
always been of great interest to me, 
and when one of our desirable charge 
customers ceases to use his credit with 
us, I believe that the reason should be 
sought, for that is assistance to me in 
keeping in touch with conditions of our 
business. 

“Your account has not been used for 
some little time and I will appreciate 


your telling me just what caused you 
to stop trading here. 

“For your convenience I am enclos- 
ing an envelope addressed to me so 
that your reply will be sure to reach 
me personally.” 


Letter, number 4, sent by a Mil- 
waukee, Wis., establishment :— 


“It is my job to look after the 
Schuster family of charge customers; 
to see that the Schuster establishment 
may render them the best service. 

“Every Schuster customer is regarded 
as a valued friend and when our friends 
no longer visit us we are anxious to 
know why. 

“T have been wondering for the past 
several weeks just why you have not 
used your charge account. Have you 
been unable to find just the things you 
wanted or has something happened in 
the past in which you feel we are at 
fault? 

“Would you be kind enough to use the 
reverse side of this letter to tell me 
just why your account is inactive?” 


Letter, number 5, sent by a Duluth, 
Minn., establishment :— 


Injects “Kick” by Demanding 
a Plain Answer 


“You had a letter from us the other 
day; it wasn’t a circular letter either. 
It was ‘personal,’ and so is this one. 

“In that letter, which used up quite 
a good many words, we really asked 
just one simple question: Why do you 
not use your account at Gray’s? We 
put it much more delicately than that, 
but that’s really what it amounts to. 

“Now we can’t decently insist on an 
answer to that question; but we’d very 
much like to know. You may have so 
good a reason that when we know what 
it is we’ll say—‘you’re right—we don’t 
blame you’—and if so we should like to 
make it right. 

“But we’re not going to be quite sat- 
isfied until you tell us. For fear you 
haven’t our stamped envelope handy, 
we enclose another. 

“Tell us plainly—and we’ll thank 
you.” 


The above letters are capable of 
general application, and judging 
from the experiences of those using 
them, they ought to bring pretty 
good results. It is all right to go 
out of the way to drum new trade, 
but there is an old maxim that ought 
always to be remembered, and that 
is, “A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” 
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The Home Electrical 


Section of Electrical Merchandising In Two Sections 
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Llectricity, the Hostess, and the Home 
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Hollywood, Calif.— Oranges 
crushed electrically sweeten 
the warmth of Californig 
hospitality, since some jn. 
ventive genius gave the 
world this electric orange 
crusher. Virginia Vallj 
uses hers every day, or 
whenever she receives 
callers, which is saying the 
same thing, in the case of 
this popular screen favorite, 





Huntington, L. 1. —New 
York is being treated to 
something new in the way 
of concert or recital pro- 
grammes—by means of the 
“‘Clavilux,’’ the first in- 
strument to make possible 
the use of light as a fine 
art. Thomas Wilfred of 
Huntington, **Clavilux” 
inventor, recently drew an 
interested audience to his 
recital in Aeolian Hall. A 
novel programme was pre- 
sented, ranging from Mr. 
Wilfred’s own Opus 12 
(Solo: single form, unfold- 
ing and closing; key: ma- 
genta, turquoise and white, 
to his Opus 26, a ‘‘Trio in 
Black and White,’’ this 
being ‘‘a study in texture, 
depth and graceful motion.” 





A colorful moment from one of Mr. Wilfred’s 

compositions is reproduced in the picture at 

the left. The visual composition is projected in 
silence on a large white screen. 











Nashville, Tenn. — ‘‘Waffles, waffies 
who'll eat more waffles?’’—waffles, crisp 
and crunchy, dripping with butter and 
honey! Traditionally the true Southerner’s 
favorite dish, waffles are more popular 
today than ever before—as was demon- 
strated at Nashville’s electrical home. 


Albany, N. Y. — Back in 1831, the first 
power ever developed by an electro-magne 
was applied to ring a bell by Joseph Henry, 
pioneer electrical inventor. During a 
recent radio programme celebrating the 
birthday of Henry, the sound of this very 
bell was broadcasted. In the picture, the 
original bell and electro-magnet are being 
held by Dr. John M. Clarke, director of 
New York State Museum, and E. W. 
Rice, Jr., of the General Electric Company. 





New York City—Capping a New York 
skyscraper, little suspected by the thou- 
sands who daily pass in the street below, is 
one of the most remarkable homes in 
America—the apartment of Henry L. 
Doherty, president of a hundred or more 
public utility companies. From breakfast- 
room to gymnasium, the apartment is 
equipped with electrical conveniences, 
served by 64 electric outlets. One of the 
most novel features is Mr. Doherty’s own 
electric bed-on-wheels, which at a touch 
of the switch travels out on tracks to the 
roof garden ‘‘under the stars.”’ 





Where to Place the Electric Outlets 


Their Convenient Position Marks the Difference Between the Carefully-Planned Hom, 
and the Home Bearing the ‘‘Anything-Will-Do”’ Stamp 


By LIDDA KAY 


eee 


One doesn’t move table 
lamps and floor lamps 
around very frequently, 
so that outlets to serve 
these are most convern- 
iently placed in the 
baseboard or low in the 
wall. Two twin-outlet 
plates on opposite sides 
of a room are a good 
minimum rule to follow. 
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LAUNDRY 
4 Outlets for- 
lroner 
Washer 
Refrigerator 
lron 


KITCHEN P° opinine & 
3 Outlets for.~ | ts for 


Fan 
Beater & Mixer 
Utility 1 r 
Dishw. 


BREAKFAST ROOM 
3 Outlets for - 
Toasters 

Percolator 
Fan 
Heater 

i 

Electric outlets in the kitchen J ce 

should be so placed as to be _~— > 

available for every demand—in 

the wall within arm’s reach of 

any working space, whether the electric heater and utility 

that be table, kitchen cabinet, motor, but on occasions the 

kitchen closet, or cooking range. electric iron, fan, percolator, 

Here they must serve not only dishwasher, grill or waffle iron. 





When one is entertaining 
guests, there is a very real 
satisfaction in showing the 
modern service one has built 
into the house, and in being 
able to put modern comfort 


and unexpected little con- 
veniences at their disposal. 
When you w:sh to connect a 
table lamp, an electric fan or 
a heater at a certain point, 
is an outlet always available? 


Today, when so much is 
known of the convenience of 
electricity, there are wide 
possibilities for the exercise 
of careful judgment in the 
placing of outlets. 


In the laundry, ease of 
connection and discon- 
nection is the main 
consideration, so that 
outlets for the washing 
machine, iron, ironer, 
fan, dryer or heater 
should be waist-high. 





BEDROOM 
4 Outlets for 


LIVING ROOM 
5 Outlets for:~ 
loor lamp 
a lamp 


1 


1 lights 


Vacuum cleaner 


lets, for connecting the toaster, 
percolator, or waffle iron. All 
the family helps at an electrical 
breakfast, but their joy in this 
will lose its flavor if electrical 
connections have to be made by 
crawling under the table or get- 
ting a step-ladder to reach ceil- 
ing fixtures. 


Just as no house can call itself 
modern without a_ breakfast 
nook, so no breakfast nook is 
complete w‘thout its electric out- 
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If the switch is to the electric current what the 
faucet is to the water system, then many of us 
today, in respect to electrical convenience, are in 
the position of having to unscrew the faucet be- 
fore we can have a glass of water. The importance 
of switches has not always been recognized by 
home builders. Yet without them electricity is 
denied half its power of service. 


Switching the House 
for Convenience 


Children dread dark rooms—and even the hardiest of us, 
alarmed at night by a suspicious sound, have felt qualms 
about plunging into the darkness of adjacent rooms for 
the purpose of investigating. 

Certainly, the center light in every room should be con- 
trolled by a switch near the door. Ina addition, there 
should be enough switches to enable one to turn on or 
off the light in the room in which one is, and to turn on 
or off the lights in the adjacent room. In this way, one 
can make a continuous path of light as one advances. 

With three-way switches at the head and foot of the 
stairs, one can also control the lights upstairs or down- 

stairs from either position. 


Even as part of the decorative plan of a room, the switch 

plate has possibilities. Today one may have gold, cream, 

“mahogany,” rose or blue switch plates, to match the 

woodwork or harmonize with the wall paper. Or the 

switch plate may strike a gayer note, with a hand-painted 

decoration of a parrot, peacock or conventional flower 
pattern. (Above, left.) 
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Finding Space for the Ironer 


It was a woman who once exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I 
want an electric ironing machine so badly I’d 
even put one in my kitchen to find room for 
it!?”? No sooner said than done—even the 
pocket handkerchief apartment now has space 
for this ironer, which folds back into a cabinet, 
leaving a handsome kitchen table for service 


New 


Also, a Built-in 
Dishwasher 


Quite the last word in 
fine porcelain sinks isthe 
one shown at the right, 
having a complete 
electric dishwasher 
built into it. Just 
turning the faucet fills 
the dishwasher with 
water, and sends hot 
streams gushing over 
the dishes. It is being 
installed in the newest 
ouses, and winning 
general favor. 


between ironing days. 


Things Electrical 


They Banish 
Chills! 


Warm and comfy in her 
new bathrobe and 
shoes, one wouldn’t 
think she was wound 
round with 15,000 feet 
of wire, energized by 
plugging-in to an or- 
dinary electric outlet! 
This is the new electric 
health garment, and 
these are the shoes, both 
interwoven with double- 
insulated wire, de- 
signed for the relief of 
rheumatism, gout and 
similar ailments. 





Three Epicures Who Know 
Indorse Electrical Cookery 


When a young actress achieves stardom as 
rapidly as did Winifred Lenihan—star and only 
woman in Shaw’s newest play, “‘Saint Joan” 

the public wants to know anything and every. 
thing about her. It may not be the most im. 
portant fact concerning Miss Lenihan, but even 
this has its interest—she likes her coffee elec. 

trically made! 





Jim Corbett — otherwise ‘Gentleman Jim,” 

otherwise James J.—has a smile that’s famous 

the world over—but, oh boy, have you seen him 

smile when he lifts a waffle, warm and fragrant, 
from an electric waffie iron? 


Madge Kennedy 
now delighting 
New York in 
“Poppy,” loves 
tea—in fact, any 
time is tea-time to 
her, and, with an 
electric samovar, 
any place will do, 
too! When this 
picture was taken, 
Miss Kennedy 
was discussing 
over the teacups 
theimportantsub- 
ject of gowns with 
her costume de- 
signer. 





Home 
Electrical 
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Prying Into New Business with a 


Screw Driver 


Taking a Cue from the Automobile Field—Possibilities of 
Inspection Service and Maintenance for Increasing Business 


By C. ROBERTSON 


drive your car into the William 

Tell Garage to get a job done 
on it, Bill may hand you a surprise. 
“How much’ll it be?” you'll ask him. 
And Bill may say $1.50 an _ hour. 
And very likely Bill used to charge 
you $1.25 an hour, or perhaps only 
a dollar. And when he comes back 
by telling you that his shop is now 
completely equipped, so that his 
charge per hour is a few per cent 
higher but his charge per job is a 
whole handful of per cents lower 
you’ll find, probably, that the S.E.A. 
has gotten after him. 

S.E.A. stands for Service Equip- 
ment Associates—folks who make 
automotive apparati, machinery and 
do-winkles that are used to handle 
the maintenance of cars. Those fel- 
lews got together a while back and 
said “Here! There are so many mil- 
lions of cars in use in this country 
this year. There are so many repair 
shops. Plenty of maintenance busi- 
ness for everybody provided every- 
body is set to handle it. Let’s sell 
them better maintenance equipment 
and help ’em get more of this main- 
tenance business.” 

So that’s what may have started 
Bill on the way to a better shop and 
given you—a motor car user—better 
and cheaper maintenance service. 


Applying the Service Idea to the 
Electrical Field 


All right. Now there’s a couple 
of hunches in all that that can be 
hauled over the garage fence and 
plopped down in our electrical con- 
tracting back yard. 

First, there are a great many 
thousands of electric motors and in- 
dustrial appliances in use. Never 
mind the figure. You have a good 
idea of the number in your neigh- 
borhood and that’s what counts. 
Now the best motors in the world, 
like the best motor cars in the world, 
Need some maintenance. Users are 
‘nly human and motors are only 
Mechanical. In this difference lies 
Much room for philosophy and 
Much room for profit, which pays 


Gis bright morning when you 





bills considerably faster 
present state of civilization. 

That industrial maintenance busi- 
ness lumps up surprisingly. Every 
place that uses motors and electric 
glue pots and lights has some main- 
tenance money to pay out. A call 
at every industrial plant within a 
radius of, say, five miles, will give 
you a better picture of the situa- 
tion. The little things that have to 
be done can be charged for at a 
profit. Regular inspections can be 
arranged for too, just as our garage 
friends give cars weekly or monthly 
look-overs for a stated sum. 

And once you get a business rea- 
son to visit a plant regularly you 
get a chance to study it from the in- 
side; to talk with foremen and work- 
men—and to foresee the need for 
new equipment in time to get after 
the sale from the grourd up. You 
know the plant. You’re the logical 
man to help them pick out what they 
need. 

Second, there are flocks of elec- 
tric appliances in homes all around 
you. I know, right now, where 
there’s an electric clothes washer 
eight years old that hums its way 
through a six passenger wash every 
Monday morning. You know some 
a heap older than that. And dish- 
washers, vacuum cleaners, irons, 
percolators and toasters. 

Every one of them has to have a 
cord. Every one with a motor has 
to have gears or a belt or a chain. 
Brushes, bearings and commutators 
wear. There’s a tremendous main- 
tenance job to be done on household 
appliances every day in the year. 

Besides paying a profit, that sit- 
uation has another advantage that’s 
even bigger. It gives the house-to- 
house man a graceful ingress—that 
is, if ingress means to ooze over 
the front door sill without the use of 
blackjacks. 

If you’re bossing a group of resi- 
dence salesmen you know the hardest 
bump a new man gets is when that 
first front door opens and a woman 
gives him that ‘“well-who-gave-you- 


in our 


permission-to-ring-my-bell” look. 
The salesman’s tongue passes in- 
stantly into the hands of the tradi- 
tional cat. He feels like a quick, 
meek apology and a hundred yard 
dash. 

But this maintenance thing puts 
an introduction in his mouth and a 
pair of pliers and a screw driver in 
his pocket. The minute the door 
flops open he has a story ready to 
tell. He understands there is a cord 
on one of the appliances that needs 
fixing. That’s right, isn’t it? Fine! 
He is with the Stability Electric 
Company. He’ll fix one cord free 
and explain how his maintenance 
service costs only so much a month 
and keeps all the appliances in re- 
pair. By the way, may he have a 
list of them? That will help him 
to keep track of them. 


Getting a Survey of the Home- 
owner’s Appliances 


That opens the way for him to 
get a survey of the domestic elec- 
trical equipment and perhaps sell a 
few items on that first call. And it 
gives him a chance to get himself 
invited to call at regular intervals, 
primarily to maintain the things 
that are in service and incidentally 
to follow up with more sales as fast 
as he can develop them. 

Late winter or spring is a fine 
time to keep this maintenance idea 
in mind. I know a dealer who will 
give free instruction on any kind 
of appliance, sold by anybody at all. 
Any person in his town who gets a 
new appliance for a gift and is 
a bit puzzled about how to use it 
can call him up and say “Send me 
somebody to tell me how to make my 
electric wringer go backwards.” 
And up trots an agreeable young 
man who does just that—and maybe 
arranges for a suitable outlet near 
the new washing machine and a 
lighting unit over it that will enable 
Tosca to see what she’s doing when 
she uses it. 

Our little playmate, the public, is 
buying electric appliances at an 
astonishing rate. Every year the 
rate gets astonishinger and aston- 
ishinger. Once you get the thrill of 
maintenance possibilities you'll see 
what this enormous yearly increase 
can do in the way of exnanding vour 
business. It’s not a half-bad idea to 
equip your salesmen with mainte- 
nance screw drivers—and let them 
pry into new business as_ they 
maintain. 
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Experience in Paying Store Salespeople 


Retail Compensation Plans and Salesperson-Expense Figures, Abstracted 
from Newest McGraw-Hill Book, “ Retail Advertising and Selling” 


HERE are undoubtedly more 
“Tei merchants who are fol- 

lowing the :plan of paying 
straight salary than have adopted 
any other method, but a growing 
number have seen the advisability 
of basing the salaries of their 
helpers either on gross sales or 
gross profits. 

A number of well known stores 
that have worked out an analysis of 
their selling costs for each depart- 
ment, take their salespeople into 
their confidence and let them see just 
what saiary-cost the departmert or 
goods can stand. A quota or stand- 
ard task is then made the wasis for 
the weekly or monthly salary. This 
method often results in salespeople 
discovering that they were not over- 
worked, after all, and makes them re- 
sist the introduction of new em- 
ployees into their departments instead 
of making a plea for extra help. 


Bonus on Certain Goods 


The system, familiarly known as 
the P. M. system, whereby retailers 
pay their salespeople a premium for 
disposing of shop-worn, out-of-style, 
or other slow moving goods, has its 
good points and also its unsatisfac- 
tory side. Many of the better stores 
do not use it but merely make spe- 
cial prices on slow moving goods, ad- 
vertise them aggressively and let 
them sell themselves. 

A variation of the bonus system is 
the plan of “playing up the higher- 
priced goods” and paying a special 
commission or bonus on such sales. 
For example, if the customer asks 
for $2 shirts, the salesman, instead 
of contenting himself with showing 
only $2 goods, is encouraged by the 
system to display higher grades. It 
often happens that the customer, 
when he sees the better goods, pre- 
fers to buy them. In general, people 
have a little margin beyond the limit 
they may set when naming the price- 
grade of the goods they want to see. 

The growing tendency to base the 
compensation of retail salesmen on 
the amount of their sales, checked 


By S. ROLAND HALL 


up with the sales-cost percentage, 


makes it desirable for every retailer 
to have at his command reliable data 
as to selling costs. Naturally, any 
table of this kind must be more or 
less general, because the locality, the 
size of the store, and many other fac- 
tors enter into costs. Nevertheless, 
the table in Fig. 1, made up by the 
Retail Ledger from first-hand data, 
affords a general guide. The larger 
chart shown in Fig. 2 saves figuring 
or working out just what an em- 
ployee’s sales cost is. While quotas 
and bonuses are playing an impor- 
tant part in sales practice, the 
method of fixing compensation on 
sales cost is, after all, a simple and 
an equitable one. It is a system that 
is likely to remove the feeling that an 
employee sometimes has that he is 
being discriminated against. 
Suppose an employee in a store, 











“Retail Advertising 
and Selling” 


NDER the above title the 

McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, publishers of 
books for Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, this month issues the latest 
addition to its series of hand- 
books by S. Roland Hall, de- 
voted to advertising, merchan- 
dising and business topics. The 
accompanying article is ab- 
stracted from advance sheets 
of this newest handbook for re- 
tailers, other chapters of which 
have the following headings: 


Costs of Selling 

Turnover and Price Figuring 

Store Equipment and Layout 

Window-Display Merchan- 
dising 

Planning and Managing 
Newspaper Advertising 

Manufacturers’ Advertising 
Helps 

Direct Advertising 

The Writing of “Copy” 

Training the Sales Force 




















who is getting $13 a week, ap- 
proaches his manager with a plea 
for an increase to $18. If his total 
sales have averaged only $150 a 
week, the manager can _ quickly 
show him by Fig. 2 that his salary 
is already 9 per cent of his sales, 
and by referring to the smaller chart, 
illustrated in Fig. 1, let him see that 
in general the salary cost of grocery 
stores runs to 8.46 per cent. This 
makes it clear that the employee is 
already receiving a little more 
money, on a percentage basis, than 
salesmen occupying similar positions. 
The manager can go further and run 
his pencil down the $18 column and 
indicate that this salary would be 
equitable to the store when the sales 
total is from $210 to $220 a week. 
As the charts are nothing but the 
result of accurate percentage calcu- 
lations, the intelligent employee can 
hardiy quarrel with their indications. 
Fig. 1 is also a good check against 
other expenses. It shows the pro- 
prietor whether or not a rent or ad- 
vertising expense is higher than the 
average in his division of business. 


Chain-Store Practice 


The compensation plan used by 
most chain stores is that of paying 
the general manager a percentage of 
all sales over a specified quota. The 
district manager gets his percentage 
on the earnings of district stores. 

In the Woolworth organization, 
employees are paid on the commis- 
sion plan. At the New York head- 
quarters the basis for compensation 
of executives.is the earnings of the 
entire business. Each district man- 
ager receives his pay on the basis of 
his district’s earnings. Likewise, the 
manager and assistant manager of 
the separate store receive compensa- 
tion based on what the store earns. 
A cash bonus is given to every em 
ployee who has been with the com- 
pany a year. A similar amount }8 
added each year for five years. A 
woman leaving to marry, after hav- 
ing been with the company three 
years, receives a cash present. 
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VARIOUS ITEMS OF EXPENSE IN THE PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF RETAIL TRADE 





Kind of store 





4. Initiative. In rating for initia- 
tive, consider resourcefulness, and 
ability to work without continual direc- 
tion. 


Depart- - 
Hard- Furni- _Men’s ment 5. Industry. In rating for industry, 
Grocery, Drug, Ww: ture, Clothing, Shoe, Jewelry, Store 


Items of expense 


are, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


consider constancy of application to 


(17 eee een eee 3 07 14-92 a4 5.04 3.04 3:3! 14-98 3.24 work. 
MIN. 5 Ao cokes nove. osacanbkawie A ; on A , p R 6 . 
Davddie............... 1:83 2.76 i438 6 8 26 #44 6. Accuracy. In rating for accuracy, 
Heat and light............ 39 69 4 92 62 1.10 61 ‘54 consider correctness in the execution of 
IR sa se eiacouis 2.53 ‘51 ‘91 94 (65 46 :09 1.02 r il. 
Mien ....«.. scien, 37 36 "60 4l "43 30 89 "33 «(every detail 
Insurance and taxes....... 38 1.21 3) 1.37 4.07 1.08 1.32 1.08 7 Loyalty. In rating for loyalty, 
General expenses.......... ‘ : Z ; : A > i . . * 
Desreciation and chelakage. 36 “47 52214216 50 ‘9 «©6 iy~=—s Consider faithfulness to a_ personal 
Bad debta: o.icc-os6voces oss 47 19 31 1.94 34 10 21 21 ideal and to the interests of Lord & 
Percentage of total expenses Taylor. , : 

tORRIEBs cc sccccsiccccrncce TOGO 25.65 20.41 27-51 25.27 24.22 26.81 26.05 8. Co-operation. In rating for co- 


These figures represent the common experi- 
ence in percentage of net sales, as compiled 
by the National Association of Newspaper 
Executives. They were compiled from data 


furnished by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research and other retail research 
organizations. 


(From Retail Ledger, March 15, 1921). 








The method of the United Cigar 
Stores is that of providing extra pay, 
based on amount of sales—not on 
profits. This concern holds that its 
employees then have no desire to 
push the goods bearing the most 
profit. 

The method of the Penney dry 
goods chain, operating more than 
400 stores, gives the branch man- 
ager the opportunity to conduct 
business almost as if he were a part- 


or careful watch over expenses with- 
out increase of volume, help toward 
the desired result. 

The Lord & Taylor organization, 
of New York, has a regular rat- 
ing system, each salesman rating 
monthly in personality, production 
and loyalty. 

Promotions or increases in salary 
are based on these ratings, and all 
salespeople are compensated on the 
straight salary basis, no commission 


operation, consider willingness to work 
with others. 


9. Responsibility. In rating for re- 
sponsibility, consider reliability in the 
discharge of every duty. 


10. Knowledge. In rating for knowl- 
edge, consider possession of necessary 
information. 

Straight Commission Arrangement 
Not Customary 


Although compensation on the 
straight commission basis is not cus- 
tomary in retail selling, a Kansas 
merchant has adopted the following 
basis of sales cost, so far as salary is 
concerned: 


Per Cent Allowed 
For Compensation 


































































































































































































ner and to receive his compensation or bonuses based on sales being paid. __ lass Of Goods Of Salesman 
h basi i BE LCOND Ch” Coen ene roe cme mre crric 6} 
on suc asls. 1. Health. In rating for health, con-  Furnishings......-----..-.- 222222000! 6 
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A §& laid down as the yardstick of good Fig. 2. The chart shown above was orig- left-hand column, headed “Clerk’s Weekly 


- man ; ‘4 3 ; . inall repared by the National Cash Reg- Sales,’ until the amount of the clerk’s 
hav agement, as it were, it is not im- ‘cies’ Canaan. It is known as the salary weekly total is reached and then moving 
hree Possible to outdo this percentage. calculating chart and affords a convenient across to the right to the column containing 


G 


with 
finger down the 


method of checking sales expense 


his salary figure at the top, the percentage 
salary. 


reater volume of sales and turnover, By running the cost of his sales is quickly determined. 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


Business belongs to the man who goes after it. 

















Start Now to 
“Make This a Radio Summer” 


O OTHER twelve months in the history of radio 

has such a record of advancement of the art as 
has the past year. So rapid and so far-reaching have 
been the achievements of that year, that even the radio- 
loving public hardly grasps the full meaning of its 
events. Metropolitan broadcasting stations of tremen- 
dously increased power; more large broadcasting sta- 
tions; re-broadcasting between stations; greatly 
increased sensitiveness in commercial sets for home 
operation (enabling Los Angeles to be heard in Maine, 
on a portable set with antenna concealed inside its box) ; 
reduced prices of sets, tubes and auxiliaries—these are 
some of the latest strides of the art. 

Meanwhile an unparalleled opportunity for usefulness 
is offered radio in the summer ahead, with its two great 
national conventions, a Presidential campaign, a polar 
expedition, equipped to report its own progress directly 
to the world-at-large by radio; and all the usual events 
of this busy world. 

Certainly there need be no summer slump in radio, 
if every manufacturer, dealer and salesman will do his 
part to tell the public what the year has accomplished 
and what the summer offers “on the air.” 























Sugar-Coating a Bitter Pill 


HAT is to become of the electrical retailer, it is 
often asked, when hardware stores, music stores, 
cigar stores and five and ten cent stores rush overnight 
into the electrical field and take over a large share of 
business that without these so-called interlopers might 
go naturally to the out-and-out electrical merchant? 
The reason competition makes us uneasy is because 
our first thought about it is that it is primarily de- 
signed to put us out of business. Of course that is not 
true. But whether it is or not, there is not much we 
can do about it. Our competitor is there, and it would 
not be nice to pour vitriol on him. 
But the bitter pill has a sugar coating. 
Close study of every competitive situation always re- 
veals a reassuring fact or two. Under-populated fields 





in industry are seldom prosperous. The public is mul- 
titudinous and ubiquitous, with a new generation al- 
ways pressing at the doors. No one manufacturer or 
class of dealers can reach more than a few people. 
Music stores and cigar stores will convert many people 
to radio who might not be reached by regular dealers 
for a long time, if at all. Each such store is just 
another agency at work to help popularize radio. Many 
sales will receive their initial impulse in these non- 
electrical stores only to arrive at consummation in the 
stores of electrical dealers. The man who buys a Ford 
may next year buy a Cadillac. Such instances out- 
number the vice versas. 

It is absolutely impossible for competition to take 
more than it gives. There should be abundant consola- 
tion in that thought. 





What Is the Life 
of a Washing Machine? 


ASHING machine salesmen are often confronted 
with this question by prospective purchasers, and 
are sometimes hard put for an answer. 

It is difficult to estimate the life of a washing machine 
because the conditions surrounding each machine in the 
home of the owner differs widely. Some women take 
excellent care of their washers, oiling them regularly, 
keeping them clean and using them regularly. 

Other women are not so careful. The machine may 
not get oiled frequently, sometimes it is allowed to stand 
out in the weather, sometimes on the back porch, sub- 
jected to extreme heat and cold and sun. 

But here is the record of one of the careful women. 
Mrs. Prentiss of Bennington, Vt., bought her washing 
machine in September, 1922. Since that time she has 
averaged 28 washings a week. This would average 
about 1,456 washings a year. 

Figuring that the average woman will use her wash- 
ing machine about 50 times a year, this shows that this 
machine has already accomplished over 29 years of 
actual family service. 

While washing machines are not sold as commercial 
laundry equipment, it is quite evident that the washing 
machine today is built to last for many years. 





A Good Reputation Underlies All 


HE department manager of an electrical depart- 
ment in one of the well-known household depart- 
ment stores of California told about the early days of 
his career in his present position. “One of the first 
things I had done,” he said, “was to have printed 4 
written guarantee for all goods sold in this department. 
I still have the blank forms in my desk—we used not 
more than a dozen of them. I soon learned that the 
public had confidence in the name of my firm and that 
they asked no other guarantee than our reputation.” 
This is the experience of every contractor-dealer who 
has really succeeded. It is the unblemished reputation 
of his firm for good service and fair dealing which 18 
back of his sales. There are always those who are 
ready to cut prices both on products sold over the coul- 
ter and on wiring jobs, but the public in the end goes 
where it can trust the people dealt with, even if it has 
to pay more. This is the basis for the success of all 
legitimate business. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


We wish to compliment you on 
your up-to-the-minute magazine. The 
Ideas for the Man Who Sells con- 
tained in just one issue are worth 
the entire subscription price. 


I am writing to tell you that I at- 
tribute a great deal of my success in 
building a very nice electrical busi- 
ness, to the helpful suggestions in 
your magazine. 









E. M. Nedds. 


Lighting Company Donated 
Free Electricity for Each 
Appliance Sold by 


Dealers 
By ROBINSON FARMER 


The Electric Show recently staged 
by the Baton Rouge (La.) Electric 
League was a great success in every 
way. Thos. P. Walker, general 
manager, and J. C. Lamb, commer- 
cial manager of the Baton Rouge 
Electric Company, having observed 
the electric shows staged at Shreve- 
port, got. the various local electrical 
contractors and dealers together a 





short time ago and organized the 
Baton Rouge Electric League. 
' The officers of the league are J. C. 
; Lamb, president; B. M. Sachse, vice- 
president; George J. Granger, vice- 
president; W. C. Joubert, secretary- 
' treasurer. 
" To stimulate greater interest in 
if the use of electrical appliances and 
to increase the sales of the electrical 
a] contractors and dealers, the Baton 
2g Rouge Electric Company gave to the 
purchasers of each electrical appli- 
ance coupons good for the payment 
of electrical current, on the basis of 
one-half cent per watt of the rated 
capacity of each appliance. For 
rt. example: 
rt- Iron, regardless of price. ..$2.50 free current 
of Vacuum cleaners ........ 5.00 
Lighting fixtures, floor and 
rst TAUIE VAMDS! .o4 so. ose os .50 per socket 
a ne se she Nek ae 2.50 
MEROUIE okie. ove erpeene 00 
nt. Refrigerators ............ 10.00 
not Coupons, in payment for electric 
the current, were, however, limited 
hat strictly to home or residential use. 
, They were not transferable or 
yho negotiable. 
jon : 
1 is Using Coupon Blotters to 
ns Advertise Your Business 
yoes The blotter as an advertising 
has medium can be made of greatly in- 


all 





— value by the use of a coupon 
Plan. 


Have the advertising blotters 


Sandpoint, Idaho. 


made up with a detachable coupon, 
perhaps in the form of a mailing 
card addressed to you. 

On the back of this blotter cou- 
pon, list various kinds of electrical 
equipment and leave a blank space, 
or place a little square before each 
item. Then imprint the blotter with 
some such message as this: “You 
are probably interested in one or 
more of the following items of elec- 
trical equipment. Check those in 
which you feel an interest and mail 
this card to us and we will send you 
literature with information about 
the merchandise.” 


Coupons Will Bring in Names 


This plan will bring in a consider- 
able number of names which will 
form an excellent mailing list, or a 
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“The Modern Spring Tonic,” said the Com- 
monwealth Edison Electric Shops of Chi- 
cago in advertising electric vibrators. 
“Better than grandmother’s old-fashioned 
doses is the gentle tap-tap-tap of the vi- 
brator which stimulates the blood to vigor- 
ous action, helps to overcome that tired, 
let-down feeling. And such a glow of rosy, 
natural color as the vibrator brings! 
Soothing sleep too, and new vitality.” 

The same advertisement was used with 
the heading: ‘‘Banish ‘Spring Fever’ This 
Way.” 





Russell Deyo, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 


list which can be worked by personal 
salesmanship. Another plan would 
be to offer to present to each person 
bringing their checked card in per- 
son some little souvenir which would 
be of sufficient interest and value to 
attract attention. An aluminum dish 
or utensil makes a souvenir that a 
housewife is always glad to get. 

The blotter is a useful means of 
general advertising, adapted to keep- 
ing your name before the public. 
Get up a cheap blotter that can be 
distributed free to school children 
and that can be placed in all sorts of 
public offices, such as post office, 
telegraph office, hotel desk, ete. 
Have a little better grade, perhaps 
issued each month with the current 
month calendar on the back, and dis- 
tribute these from office to office, 
thus keeping people always supplied 
with them. 

Such blotters bear only a simple 
advertisement calculated to remind 
the user that you are headquarters 
for everything electrical. This kind 
of advertising helps to make people 
think of you when they think of a 
need for electrical supplies or mer- 
chandise or work. Blotter advertis- 
ing is not an expensive form of 
publicity, but it is a worth while 
form when properly handled. 





Compares Lamps and 
Spring Flowers 


“Little Lamps in Flower-Like 
Colorings,” is the way the Common- 
wealth Edison Electric Shops, Chi- 
cago, featured lamps to the woman 
who was planning spring decorating. 

“They bring cheery light and 
springtime decoration to the rooms 
that you are planning to brighten up 
for the new season. The odd lamp 
of quaint or unusual design plays a 
most important part in the pleasing 
arrangement of each room. These 
little lamps, specially priced below 


, 
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real value, are also suggested for gift 
giving. 

“Lovely little lamps that make you 
think of spring crocuses and delicate 
hued flowers in all the soft spring 
colorings. Some one has said that a 
lamp is the glowing heart of any 
room. And indeed a beautiful lamp 
does bring such cheery light and 
flowerlike decoration to a room as 
nothing else can do. Why not 
brighten up for spring?” 





How a Cleaner Is Tested 


The story of how Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, New York City, tests 
the vacuum cleaners that come to it 
for approval, forms an interesting 
part of a book entitled, “The Story 
of Good Housekeeping Institute,” 
just issued by the institute. The 
testing is described as follows: 

“When a vacuum cleaner arrives 
at the Institute, it is given a pre- 
liminary inspection. The crating 
and packing are examined and the 
parts and attachments checked. 

“The technical tests are next in 
order. The air displacement of the 
cleaner is measured by special ap- 
paratus. The ‘vacuum’ is determined 
by a manometer. In both these tests 
the power consumption is measured 
by accurate meters, ammeter, volt- 
meter and wattmeter, which are part 
of the Institute’s technical equip- 
ment. In addition, the speed of the 
motor is determined and the tem- 
perature rise taken after a perio! 
of continuous operation. 

“The cleaner then passes to the 
practical testing laboratory where it 
is put in the hands of women oper- 
ators who judge its cleaning efficiency 
and general ease of operation. One 
test consists of distributing a defi- 
nite amount, by weight, of flour 
under a grass rug. The cleaner is 
then operated over the rug, and the 
weight of the cleaner bag before and 
after the test, indicates the ability 
of the cleaner to take up deeply 
imbedded dirt. In another test the 
same weight of flour is evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface of a fabric 
rug. By weighing the rug before 
and after cleaning, the amount of 
flour which the cleaner removes from 
the surface can be readily calculated. 

“While the machine is under prac- 
tical test, besides the efficiency of 
cleaning, operating points, such as 
the following, are noted: Is the bag 
easy to remove for cleaning? Is the 
switch conveniently located? Is the 


cleaner comparatively quiet? Are 
the design and weight of the cleaner 
such as to make it easy to guide and 
direct? Does the design make it 
possible for a woman to lubricate 
the cleaner readily? 

“After all of these tests have been 
satisfactorily completed, the cleaner 
is given an engineering inspection. 
It is completely dismantled and ex- 
amined for adequacy of parts, mate- 
rials of construction, workmanship, 
wear on the parts, effectiveness of 
lubrication and similar points which 
have a bearing on the life of the 
cleaner.” 





Prize for Naming Home 


A feature of the recent ground 
breaking for the model electrical 
home at Tacoma, Wash., was the an- 
nouncement of a contest for the 
naming of the exhibit when com- 
pleted. A cash prize of $50 has been 
offered to the individual living in 
southwestern Washington who sub- 
mits the best name of from three to 
six words embodying the ideal elec- 
trical comfort and convenience tu 
the householder. 

The celebration was made a civic 
affair and was attended by Mayor 
Fawcett and other city officials, as 
well as 30 delegates representing the 
building and allied trades and other 
business interests. 





Putting Even the Spare Tire 
to Work 





Earl Repp, of South Bend, Ind., believes in 
advertising ‘“‘To the Ladies” as anyone can 
guess from the novel use he has made of 
the extra tires on his car, as pictured above. 
Everywhere that Earl goes, this vacuum 
cleaner message goes, too. For effective 
and economical advertising, it would be dif- 
ficult to think up a more clever stunt. 


How Many Rubs in a Tub 


Full of Clothes? 
By E. V. PRYOR, 


Commercial Manager, Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Company, Wausau, Wis. 

Did you ever stop to consider what 
wash-day means to the average 
woman who is still doing up the 
laundry over the tub? 

To many it means drudgery, back- 
aches, worry, time lost, fatigue, and 
ultimately broken health. 

In a minor way, here is what it 
means: 

One Sheet: Fully 25 rubs down 
and as many back. Six sheets would 
take 300 rubs. 

One Table Cloth: . Also 50 rubs. 
For three pieces, add 150 rubs. 

One Dozen Towels: Cause 300 
more rubs. 

Six Aprons: 15 rubs each or total 
of 90 rubs. 

Wash Dresses: Will take about 50 
more rubs and if only three in the 
wash, add 150 more rubs. 

Above you have a total of approxi- 
mately 1,000 rubs. 

But is that all? Ask those who 
know and they will tell you that 
the few garments enumerated above 
are but a small part of the average 
family wash. 

Then there is the rinsing and 
wringing—the seemingly never-end- 
ing turning of the hand and elbow- 
power wringer. 

Is it any wonder she is all tired out 
on wash-day? Is it any wonder she 
dreads the day” 

Present these facts to the next 
husband who imagines that wash-day 
is an easy job. Quite likely it will 
open his eyes. 

The A. B. C. of Selling 





“As Advertised in Your Daily 
Newspaper’’—a Window 
Display in the Paper’s 
Own Building 


Newspapers may object to giving 
their advertisers editorial “puffs,” 
but there are sometimes more effec- 
tive methods of co-operation than 
that. The show window of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune was 
utilized during a recent advertising 
campaign to display vacuum cleaners. 
This display may serve as a sugges 
tion to other dealers to tie up with 
the merchandise department of local 
newspapers, for this kind of helpful 
co-operation when advertising, 18 
being used extensively. 
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Marketing New Lines at a Profit - 


To me, “Electrical Merchandising” 
is more than just a magazine. It is 
an institution which each month is 
filed with invaluable ideas. I benefit 
greatly by them.  C.O’Connell, 


“Electrical Merchandising” is like 
the telephone directory. The elec- 
trical contractor-dealer just can’t do - 
without it! 

Robert Burke, 








Sure-Fire Prospects for Elec- 
tric Ventilating Fans 


So many and easily found are the 
possible purchasers of electric win- 
dow ventilators that the selling of 
them seems merely a question of 
making out a list of them, lining up 
the reasons why they should buy 
ventilators, and then making a round 
of visits. 

In a drug store, for example, an 
electric ventilator would relieve em- 
ployees of a great deal of discomfort 
and actual danger. The breaking of 
ammonia flasks, a frequent occur- 
rence in drug stores, ceases to be a 
dangerous accident when a fan car- 
ries off the fumes at once. 

Another field is suggested in the 
recent sale by a New York store of 
three fans to a music roll company 
for cooling the room where the rec- 
ords are made. 

A ventilating fan was recently sold 
to a monument company in Chicago. 


Racine, Wis. 


all places to work, these seem to be 
the worst. They are characterized 
by closed windows, and lack of air 
circulation and ventilation. 

Every dealer who is located in a 
dairy farm community has an enor- 
mous field in the ventilating of farm 
barns. The farmer is fully as in- 
terested in the correct ventilation of 
his barns as the average busines 
man is of his office or factory. An 
authority on dairy farming has 
stated that fresh air is two-thirds of 
a cow’s ration, and the facts in the 
matter are today being widely dis- 
tributed through government bul- 
letins, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and farm papers. In the sum- 
mer, barn power ventilators keep the 
barns pleasantly comfortable and 
cool. In cold weather, the ventila- 
tors keep the temperature even by 
drawing out the cold, damp air at 
the floor and pulling down the warm 
air to breathing level. 


Loch Sheldrake, N. Y. 


Brighten the Inside Room 
with a “Sunlight Window” 


The “sunlight window”’—some- 
thing new for the electrical man to 
sell—have you heard of it? 

It is not merely “bottled sunshine” 
now, but the entire window, through 
which pleasant sunshine comes 
streaming into the room, and 
through which one glimpses a blue 
sky, and hills, and green trees. A 
room which is really dark and 
window-less is transformed into a 
place of airiness and sunshine— 
almost with the smell of green things 
outside! 

Such is the portable electric win- 
dow, developed by the Convenolite 
Company, 231 North Wells Street, 
Chicago. It is for use in dark, 
inside rooms, where the appearance 
of a sunny window will add much to 
the enjoyment of the occupants. You 
may know a restaurant where the 




















Making monuments is a dusty job. 
t In the sand-blast room a rapid 
e change of air is imperative, a need 

which a ventilating fan fills with 
t perfect satisfaction. A circular to 
y monument companies is certain to 
ll bring inquiries. 

Cold storage concerns, also, need 

9 ventilators, as was suggested by the 

recent sale of five blowers to a fisher- 
y ies company in St. Louis. In cold 

storage plants it is impossible to get 
j good results without mechanical cir- 

culation of the air. 

Large churches everywhere offer a 

big opportunity to the ventilator 
ng Salesman. The First Methodist 
“a Church of Springfield, Ill., is com- 
a¢- pletely ventilated with such fans. 
an There is one in the big auditorium, 
Jes one in the ladies’ parlor, and one 
08 In the church dining-room. The 
ng theater managers, too, should be ap- 
rs. proached with a view to installing , 
es- 4 fan in the dressing rooms. * a 
ith Plants of all kinds where plating, —~ : 
cal uffing or spray painting are done ue ana the Melee ce haine i a yy pe Count ae psa Sea hace webn enna 
ful should be sold ventilating fans. Of °* vault, with this “sunlight window” in use the “sunlight window,” and you will be 


18 


one corner. The picture at the left shows 


amazed at the market for it. 
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“sunlight window” would brighten a 
dark corner or alcove. Office build- 
ings, club houses, industrial plants, 
stores, studios, apartment houses— 
all have inside rooms which never 
see daylight. Without artificial 
light, they would be dungeons, and 
even then one has the constant feel- 
ing of being in a cellar or back room. 
All have a real need for the “sun- 
light window.” Every commercial 
photographer, too, could use one in 
his studio. 

The window is made in two sizes, 
half and full-length. The depth of 
the window is five inches, which al- 
lows lamps to be concealed behind 
the sash in a novel form of wiring 
and reflector trough. Three circuits 
are provided—one for daylight 
lamps, corresponding to afternoon 
light; another for flame-tint lamps, 
corresponding to morning sunlight; 
and the third for blue-sprayed lamps, 
simulating moonlight. 


Outdoor Effect 


An outdoor scene is painted in 
colors on a canvas that fits in the 
back of the window and is illumi- 
nated by the lamps. By manipulat- 
ing the shadows and highlights of 
the landscape, a very beautiful and 
realistic effect is obtained, with all 
the illusions of perspective and dis- 
tance. 

The window is self-contained, and 


comes ready to plug into the usual 
baseboard outlet. Even draperies 
and valance are not forgotten. 

As a show-window attraction, the 
window was recently used by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago, a snow scene being por- 
trayed on the canvas. 





Where They Do More Electric 
Baking Than in Any City 
in the World 


Salt Lake City, Utah, has more 
electric bake ovens per capita than 
any other city in the world. It has 
more bake ovens in actual number 
than any city except Chicago, and 
the population there is 30 times that 
of Salt Lake City. At the present 
time the Utah Power and Light Com- 
pany has 79 bake ovens on its lines, 
59 of them in the city itself. These 
ovens range from a 30-loaf to a 60- 
loaf capacity. The largest oven will 
bake 24,000 1-lb. loaves in 24 hours. 
More than a million kilowatt-hours 
are used annually for baking on the 
Utah Power and Light Company’s 
system. 

The following daily ration is baked 
by electric ovens in Salt Lake City: 
6,468 loaves of bread; 3,393 dozen 
rolls; 1,307 cakes; 3,019 pies, and 
325 lb. roast meat. 

This means that 10,000 men daily 

















The electric ovens in the Keeley Ice Cream 
Company’s bakery, one of the 59 electrically 
operated baking installations in Salt Lake 


City. They have three ovens and one elec- 
tric range, with a total connected load of 


36 kw. 


could each enjoy three-quarters of a 
pound of bread, four rolls, one piece 
of cake, one and one-half pieces of 
pie, and one serving of roast meat, 
all from these electrical ovens. 

Users of electric ovens find it to 
their advantage to “play up” the fact 
that their products are electrically 
baked, suggesting as it does the ap- 
peal of scientific and up-to-date 
methods. Progressive bakers readily 
adapt their methods to the use of 
continuous baking, by scaling and 
molding enough dough to load the 
oven, and while that is baking, work- 
ing the balance into loaves. Inva- 
riably, greatly increased business 
has resulted to users from the in- 
stallation of bake ovens. 





The Children Show the Way 
By FRANK M. HILTON 


I’m always insisting that school 
children are becoming more and 
more of a factor in electrical mer- 
chandising because they tell mother 
and mother does the buying. Items 
like this always to me indicate a 
spreading habit: 

The domestic science department is 
now equipped with an electric ice cream 
freezer. The old system of having boys 
freeze the ice cream for luncheon is 
abolished, and the new device has been 


received with great commendation by 
the school. 


From an up-to-date school in some 
metropolitan suburb? Not exactly. 
It’s the Kauai High School at Lihue, 
Kauai, where the movie fan would 
expect only to find ukuleles, grass 
skirts and such edibles as can be 
knocked down ready-to-serve from 
the waving palms! 





What One “Liner” Ad Did 


In order to sell a vacuum cleaner, 
John Weinhart of the Electric 
Housekeeping Shop, Pontiac, Mich., 
recently had to buy from his cus- 
tomer her old, small-size vacuum 
cleaner. This left him with a second- 
hand cleaner on his hands. Next day 
he inserted a “liner” ad in the “For 
Sale-Furniture” department of his 
local newspaper, offering a “Baby 
Grand Vacuum Cleaner.” The one 
ad brought 21 telephone calls and the 
sale of the cleaner within 24 hours. 
The other 20 calls gave Mr. Wein- 
hart names and addresses of 20 other 
women who wanted vacuum cleaners. 
He immediately followed up the leads 
with splendid results. 
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A lady came into our store the other 
day intending to buy two Mazda 
lamps. A copy of “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” lay on the counter, open 
at a page in the lighting fixture ad- 
vertising section. An illustration 
caught her eye. She turned a few 
pages each way, returned to the illus- 
tration which pleased her, and said, 


Lighting Equipment Sales Methods 


“Can you get that fixture for me?” 
We not only sold her that fixture, 
but several others. After she had 
gone, we figured that our net profit 
on the sale would pay for “Electrical 
Merchandising” for eighteen years. 
We’re going to keep the latest copy 
handy, hereafter. L.L. Luther, 
Pulaski, N. Y. 





Why the Dealer Should 
Push Glassware 


By ROBERT ZANNOTH 
The Notting Company, Detroit, Mich. 


1. Glass shades can be controlled 
to greater degree than others by the 
lighting-equipment dealer. 

2. Glass shades can be made in 
larger variety of forms than can 
other materials. 

3. Glass has more possibilities for 
decoration than any other material. 

4. Glass shades have more lumi- 
nosity than shades made of other 
materials. 

5. Glass shades with straight-side 
lamps are more satisfactory to cus- 
tomers from a lighting standpoint 
than are shades of other materials, 
and far more satisfactory than un- 
shaded ball lamps. 

6. Central stations will welcome 
use of glass shades instead of bal 
lamps, because their load will be in- 
creased. 

7. Manufacturers of lamps would 
rather make a more satisfactory 
article than ball lamps. 

8. Even ball lamps should be 
shaded; bare light hurts the eyes. 

9. It is possible to add more dig- 
nity to good fixtures by displaying 
them with suitable shades. 

10. It is more profitable to sell 
glass shades than ball lamps. 

11. As long as we sell only metal 
and not atmosphere, we are not get- 
ting the most out of our business. 

12. Former distribution conditions 
regarding glass do not obtain. Gla‘ 
can be purchased in small quantities 
and one can get prompt deliveries, 
insuring quick turnover. 

13. Customer can afford to buy 
good shades for straight side lamps; 
round ball lamp replacements will 
cost him a lot more. 

14. Customer can’t bring shade 


back and say “it was burned out” 
when he got it. 

15. No one would think of using a 
portable lamp without a shade. 

16. I can remember the time when 
we sold $10 worth of glass on a 
5-light fixture. Now we sell $2.75 
worth of bare lamps. 





Many Have Lamps but Few 
are Well-Lighted 
By ROBERT S. MERRILL 


“Oh, he’s got a book.” Perhaps 
you recall that joke about the gift- 
purchaser who offered that reply 
when it was suggested her: friend 
might like a book. Store-keepers 
may think they have lights and con- 


sequently are not logical prospects 
for lighting fixtures but the lighting 
division of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago makes them 
question themselves with such adver- 
tising as: 


ONLY 3 STORES IN 10 ARE 
WELL-LIGHTED! 


What does “well-lighted” mean? A 
lot of stores use high-wattage lamps 
and spend ample money for electricity 
but get only a glary brilliance, neither 
attractive to trade nor restful to cus- 
tomers. Good lighting is diffused illu- 
mination, radiant and pleasing, never 
brilliant or flashy. It usually costs 
less. It seldom costs more—it always 
increases business. Get expert advice 
on this. It’s worth it. 


This is part of an advertisement 
offering a certain type of light to 
merchants on easy payments. An- 





Indoor Cottage Feature of Fixture Salesroom 


SATAN 





wt aner 











The Robin Lighting Fixture Company, 47 
Warren Street, New York City, shows 
fixtures in attractively finished and ar- 
ranged rooms. These handsome settings 


are a great help in speeding up sales. The 
rooms are separated from store and office 
by a facade resembling the exterior of a 
pretty cottage. 
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other advertisement along the same 
line told how a local outlying depart- 
ment store relied on lighting fixtures 
alone to increase sales and improved 
business 25 per cent. An illustration 
of the store interior, with the type 
of fixtures featured was accompanied 
by: 

“Tests recently completed at New 
Grand Leader Store, 2740 West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, show cash re- 
sults of better lighting. 

“Here it is—proved for you! Better 
lighting does increase business. We 
have recently completed a thorough and 
unbiased test at the New Grand Leader 
department store, installing Victory 
fixtures as shown in the picture. No 
extra advertising was done, no cut price 
sales conducted, no unusual window 
trims installed. The lighting alone was 
relied on to increase trade—and it made 
good! 

“Joseph R. Vicek, president of the 
New Grand Leader Company ordered 
54 Victory fixtures permanently in- 
stalled on the two floors of his store, 
which work has since been completed. 
Trade continues excellent. 

“Ask our lighting engineers how 
many new fixtures it will require to 
increase your trade 25 per cent. An 
estimate places you under no _ ob- 
ligation.” ; 

In keeping with such advertising 
as this to business men, the Com- 
monwealth Company from time to 
time features its maintenance de- 
partment, using illustrations of 
maintenance men atop ladders giving 
lamps needed attention. Copy like 
this was used: 


Dirt ABSORBS LIGHT— WASTES MONEY 
Dirt on electric lamps, shades and 


reflectors absorbs as much as 40 per 
cent of the light. Are you losing 40 
per cent of the current you pay for? 
Are you paying for light you never 
see? 

Our monthly maintenance service 
keeps your lighting equipment 100 per 
cent efficient and relieves you of all this 
responsibility. We clean store, office 
and factory fixtures and renew burned 
out lamps regularly, every thirty days. 
The small monthly service charge is 
based on number and kind of fixtures 
cared for. A ’phone call brings a man 
to give an estimate. 





Selling Lamps by Demonstra- 
tion and by Phone 


J. E. Nestor who recently opened 
a new electrical store in Montclair, 
N. J., under the name “Electrical 
Merchandise, Inc.,” was approached 
by a garage man who complained of 
his inability to get a lamp that was 
rugged enough for use on the drop 
cord which he used when working 
under and around automobile motors. 
For answer, Mr. Nestor took a mill- 
type lamp, which he first subjected to 
considerable abuse with his hands 
and then screwed it into a test socket 
to show that it was undamaged. 

The prospect was impressed by 
this test, but still somewhat skeptical 
of the lamp’s ability to withstand 
constant hard usage. Mr. Nestor 
then put the lamp in the cylinder 
of an electric washing machine, 
turned on the current and after the 
lamp had been knocked about for 





An Arrangement That Helps the Sale of Fixtures 





This is a view of the fixture department of 
the Appel-Higley Electric Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. It shows some excellent 
ideas for the handling of such goods. ‘The 
stock is attached to a strip of false ceiling 
which is about three feet lower than the 
main one. This brings all fixtures down 





within easy range of the customer’s vision 
and does away with the uncomfortable 
craning of necks when goods are being 
shown, which is a distinct help to the sales- 
man. Also this arrangement of false ceiling 
simplifies the making of connections for 
appliances, 





) Why Sixty Merchants Say, 
“Good Lighting Pays” 


Sixty merchants were asked 
this question by representation 
of the Cleveland Electrical 
League—“What has better light- 
ing done for you?” Their 
answers, reduced to simplest 
form, are as follows: 


1—Better lighting adds attrac- 
tiveness and value to even the best 
of merchandise. 

2—Better lighting shows the true 
value of merchandise, thus reduc- 
ing the returned goods problem. 


3—Better lighting creates an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness which 
affects customers and clerks alike. 


4—-Better lighting saves rent by 
enabling a store located in the 
middle of the block to compete with 
the corner store. 


5—Better lighting instantly cre- 
ates an atmosphere of clean lines, 
neatness and up-to-dateness. 

6—Better lighting makes it pos- 
sible to use every foot of floor 
space and eliminates dingy corners. 


7—Better lighting doubles the 
attraction and sales power of dis- 
play windows. 


8—Better lighting overcomes 
competition by attracting trade 
from the poorly lighted stores. 

9—Better lighting pays for itself 
many times over through the in- 
creased sales produced by it, for 
well-lighted merchandise is already 
half sold. 

10—Better lighting can bring out 
the true color and texture of ma- 
terials, thus eliminating errors in 
matching goods. 











several minutes again screwed it into 
the socket. It burned. 

Mr. Nestor recently had his clerk 
call a large list of prospects on the 
telephone: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones! This 
is the manager of the Electrical 
Merchandise Shop speaking. 

“We find that at this season one 
is frequently in need of a few in- 
candescent lamps for the home and, 
in order to acquaint you with our 
service, we will be very glad to de- 
liver to you this afternoon any 
quantity you may need, even one. 
Of course the economical and safe 
way is to buy by the carton. 

“Can we be of service to you?” 

In case no order was secured, the 
clerk terminated the conversation by 
saying: “We would appreciate your 
remembering us atsomefuture time.” 
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Sales Helps for Electrical Dealers 


We would like to express our ap- 


It is worth its weight in gold. It 
preciation of the service that is being 


is one of the things that always oc- 








rendered by 
dising.” 


compare with it. 


Plan Out a Schedule for Using 
Manufacturer’s Sales-Help 
Material 


If a newspaper publisher in your 
city were to come to you and say 
that he would be glad to give you 10 
inches of advertising space free in 
each issue of his paper just to help 
along your business and to give 
prestige to his paper, you wouldn’t 
turn down such a proposition, would 
you? Especially if he agreed, in ad- 
dition, to write up your advertise- 
ments in fine style. 

Well, there is a standing offer al- 
ways before you of something almost 
as good as that. The manufacturers 
of the various leading lines sold in 
your store are prepared nearly all 
the time to supply you with the 
highest type of advertising matter 
in the form of booklets, folders, 
cards, and other sorts of printed 
matter. This advertising is prepared 
by high grade experts in publicity 
work. It is finely printed and it will 
bear your name, either in imprint or 


“Electrical Merchan- 
In our minds there is not a 
paper or a magazine that can even 


cupies a place on the writer’s desk. 
George E. B. Gringer, 
Gringer Electric Company 


Guelph, Ontario, Can. 


in your own rubber stamp impres- 
sion. 

Why don’t you go at it to use this 
advertising matter systematically? 
Write to the manufacturers and find 
out what they have that you can use. 
Check up your mailing or house-to- 
house distribution and find what 
number of pieces of matter it takes 
to go around. Then arrange to get 
such quantities of the matter as you 
can use, not more to be wasted. 

Develop a plan that will involve 
sending out one piece of matter each 
week for a definite period, perhaps 
three months. Follow this plan up 
and so get people to thinking about 
you and your business. Keep them 
reminded of you and at the same 
time present to them influential ad- 
vertising for the lines of merchan- 
dise and supplies you like best to 
sell. 

There will be some work connected 
with this advertising. If the matter 
is mailed, there will be postage bills, 
but if you get the advertising matter 
of high class without cost, you can 





Your Spring House Cleaning Campaign Needs These 


“ Dealer Helps” 














The number of vacuum cleaners you sell 
this spring will depend mainly on the <hor- 
oughness with which you develop your 
spring housecleaning” campaign. 
ample, the P. A. Geier Company, of Cleve- 
land, O., in offering its dealers its 1974 
Spring cleaning campaign material, points 
out that these “dealer helps’ cover every 


For ex- 





nan! 


phase of such a campaign. Mailing of cir- 
culars ana handbills, newspaper ads and 
special window display material consist- 
ently tell the story of the vacuum cleaner’s 
services duripg spring -leaning week. The 
window streamers shown above are printed 
in brilliant colors and give the snappy 
touch that is needed. 


Helping the Waiting Customer 
* Sell Herself ”’ 

















Watch how the drug stores do it, if you 
want to increase the turnover of your 
smaller items. Notice how they put things 


out on the counter, within reach of the 
customer’s eyes and hands, and give each 
little item a display space all its own. An 
article like the toggle switch, for example, 
needs the help of some such display device 
as that shown above, supplied its dealers 
by the Connecticut Electric Mfg. Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. The body of the toggle 
switch with plate attached is simply in- 
serted into a space in the display card, and 
the customer thus can actually push the 
switch up and down. 





well afford to pay the postage. Put 
on a campaign along this line and 
watch the results accumulate. You 
will quickly get a reputation for 
running a high class store. 





The Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
Conn., announces a new catalog on its 
universal service switches, featuring the 
fact that this service system combines 
in one enclosed unit all the functions of 
a service entrance switch and cutout 
block with facilities for meter connec- 
tion and testing, service maintenance 
and control, and complete safety en- 
closure of all elements of the installa- 
tion. 

The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Company, 
Hartfora, Conn., announces that its 
2924 general catalog is now ready for 
distribution. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and 
Where to Buy It 


I find your department “New Mer- 
chandise to Sell and Where to Buy 
It,” a wonderful aid to the live elec- 
trical man. More power to you. 


C. W. Murphy, 
Kankakee, II]. 


a dandy paper. 


We read “Electrical Merchandising” 
probably more than any other mag- 
azine that I receive. 


Nuff sed! It’s - 


Eardley Electric Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











For Your Further Information— 
We Are Now Including “Intended 
Selling Prices” of New Products 


In response to suggestions from 
readers that the usefulness and 
service of this department “New 
Merchandise to Sell” would be fur- 
ther enhanced if we included prices 
with our descriptions of new prod- 
ucts, Electrical Merchandising with 
this issue begins the publishing of 
“intended retail selling prices” of 
articles, where such information is 
available. The intended retail selling 
price given in each instance is the 
price at which it is expected the 
article can be sold to the retail pur- 
chaser, after the customary distribu- 
tion costs have been allowed for. 

In no case, of course, is the figure 
given to be taken as setting a price 
at which the product must or should 
be sold by the retailer. Instead, the 
prices set down on this and the fol- 
lowing pages, are given merely for 
the convenience of our merchant- 
readers—to afford them approximate 
figures by which to gage roughly 
the probable market with their own 
respective clientele for the various 
new devices which are here described 
as an editorial news service. 


How to Use and File 
These Items 


























Radio Set Installed in 
Player Piano 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


One may have the player piano’s music 
and the daily radio program at the same 
time—if desired—for the type “R-P” 
player piano made by the Weydig 
Piano Corporation, One hundred and 
Thirty-third Street and Brown Place, 
New York City, has a built-in radio set 
installed in its left-hand compartment, 
as illustrated. The set has the neutro- 
dyne circuit and requires only four 
vacuum tubes, giving two stages of 
tuned radio frequency amplification, 
detector and two stages of audio fre- 
quency amplification. 





Battery Tray 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


In homes where radio outfits are in- 
stalled, rugs and carpets may be pro- 
tected from the injurious effects of 
battery acids by the use of a new ‘“Tuf- 
glas” battery tray brought out by Rus- 
sell B. Cressman, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. The tray’s inside meas- 
urements are 84x9§ in. and it is made 
of acid-proof glass. Placed underneath 
the radio battery, it is designed to pro- 
tect the house furnishings from the acids. 
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Recording Device for Radio 
Dial Settings 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


“Radiolog’—as its name implies—is 
the log or record of the radio set. It 
is a simple and convenient device for 
recording the dial settings for the 
different broadcasting stations, making 
it an easy matter to tune in any desired 
station when the setting has once been 
logged. The manufacturer is the Radio- 
log Company, 511 Market = Street, 
Camden, N. J. Intended price, $2. 





ee nee 


Electric Iron with Bakelite 
Handle 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
The Simplex 6-lb. iron, manufactured 


by the Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, 85 


Sidney Street, Cambridge, 





Mass., is now being made with a bake- 
lite handle so constructed as to prevent 
accidental contact with the heated por- 
tion. The handle is finished in bright 
green and the unbreakable ali-steel 
plug, which is now the regular equip- 
ment of Simplex irons, has a green 
ball grip. The attachment plug is also 
finished in green and the cord is gray 
and green. Listed at $5.75. 
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Outlet Box 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


To meet the requirements of con- 
tractors who have in the past been 
forced to ream out $4-in. knockouts to 
take #-in. conduit, the M. B. Austin 
Company, 108 South Desplaines Street, 
Chicago, has brought out a new No. 
300 outlet box which is 4 in. square, 
1§ in. deep, with combination of 4-in. 
and #-in. knockouts. The box has two 
34-in. and one j-in. knockouts in each 
side while the bottom has three }3-in. 
knockouts and two #-in., so arranged 
to meet all practical needs. 





Hotplate 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The Dominion Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is manu- 
facturing a new No. 61 hotplate which 
is 62 in. square by 34 in. deep and has 
brick heating element 6 in. in diameter, 
660 watts. The hotplate is_ nickel 
finished and has black enameled detach- 
able handle. Its list price is $3.85. 











Receptacle 

Electrical Merchandising. April, 1924 

The standard finish of the unit 
receptacle made by the Connecti- 
cut Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., is a rich 
brown color, designed to harmon- 
ize with all furniture and wall 
decorations, but a wide range of 
colors is available in case special 
finishes are required. The recep- 
tacle is made of bakelite, and the 
standard finish was _ selected to 
eliminate tarnish and ugly marks 
on walls from the continual polish- 
ing of the ordinary type plates. 





Detector 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

Directions accompanying the fixed 
adjustable detector made by the Lincoln 
Radio Company, 115 East Eleventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., read as fol- 
lows: “Lift the cover and lower the 
cat whisker support, so cat whisker 
touches crystal. Turn cat whisker sup- 
port, or the crystal cup, until the sound 
in receiver is loudest and_ clearest; 
nlace cover back, and the detector 1S 
fixed.” About $2. 





Washing Machine 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

With the improved turning arrange- 
ment of the cups of the Aerobell clothes 
washer, made by the Foote-Burt Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, the up and down 
movement of the cups is held vertical 
and the turning is accomplished at the 
top of each stroke. Other features of 
the machine are the reversible drain 
board, automatic safety switch. non- 
tarnishable cups and end-mounted motor. 
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Audio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The “Ironclad” transformer made by 
the Eldredge Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., is designed 
for use in any position, upside down, 
side by side or one on top of the other. 
The top and base are made of bakelite 
with knurled inserts to provide rigidity. 
The shield is one continuous strip of 
seven complete turns of unique construc- 
tion. Ratio, 6 to 1. Listed at $5. 




















Two-Tube Regenerative 
Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The new Model 51 receiver brought 
out by the Crosley Radio Corporation, 
37 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, uses 
the Armstrong regenerative and de- 
tector circuit with one stage of audio 
frequency amplification but a two-step 
audio frequency amplifier may be used 
in connection with this set, if desired. 
One multistat takes care of both fila- 
ment voltages in the two tubes. Pro- 
vision is made for a “C” battery and 
a grid leak if the owner wishes to use 
them. Intended retail price, $18.50. 
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Lighting Glassware with Lamp- 
Compensating Qualities 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


“Don’t cheat yourself by using elec- 
tric lamp bulbs after they have outlived 
their useful life,” says the Gleason- 
Tiebout Glass Company, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. By turning dark 
or yellow the ‘Celestialite’’ glass made 
by this company is designed to indicate 
when a change in lamps is required. 
This change in color is brought about, 
the company explains, by means of an 
inner blue layer which modifies the 
excess red and yellow rays thrown off 
in increasing quantities as the lamp 
ages. 





Automobile Headlight 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


By the combination of an ingenious 
reflector and amber screen in the E & J 
Type 20 headlight, light rays are pro- 
jected through a double convex lens cast- 
ing a strong, white light for a distance 
of 500 ft., but approaching motorists 
see only a soft amber glow. The source 
of light is a 21 ep. gas-filled bulb. In 
the middle of the lamp, between the re- 
flector and the lens, is a semi-circular 
amber glass reflector. The elliptical re- 
flector directs the light radiating from 
the lamp in such a way that the amber 
filter cuts the ray at the apex of its 
greatest intensity, throwing the most in- 
tense light straight ahead, while the 
rays reflected upward are filtered 
through the colored glass, thereby re- 
moving its violet rays and glare as well 
as the necessity for dimming of lights. 
The list price of the lamps is $50 per 
pair. Edmunds & Jones Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 


























Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 
Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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You Need This Vacuum 
Cleaner Sales Manual 











WHAT DOES SPRING 
MEAN TO YOU? 


Does it mean a season of buds and birds, of chean 
breezes and light hearts, of hours spent in the pure 
enjoyment of living? 


Or is Spring a work season between Winter and 
Summer when the thought of house¢leaning drives all 
joy from your heart? 


You can make yours a joyous Spring! 


_ .An Electric Cleaner holds the secret. It’s a 
tireless little helper that keeps your home bright in a 
most business like way. 


Electric Cleaners from 


$00.00 to $00.00 
Easy terms if you wish 


(Your Name and Address) 











All that your sales people need to know 
about demonstrating and selling vacuum 
cleaners, is contained in the new manual 
entitled ‘“‘Sales Helps on Electric Cleaners,” 
just issued by the Society for Electrical 
Development, New York City. Suggestions 
for demonstrations in the prospect’s home 
and in the store demonstrations, and the 
important subject of window demonstra- 
tions are included in the booklet. For the 
dealer himself there are numerous sales- 
letter and newspaper-ad suggestions, of 
which the above is typical. Altogether, 
the manual is the most complete of its 
kind ever issued. 





Even Lamps Must Be Sold— 
and Here’s a Counter 


Device to Help You 
Sell "Em 


Do lamps need to be sold, or do 
they sell themselves? Well—how 
many of your neighbors, in your ob- 
servation, put off the task of buying 
lamps until they are down to one 
bulb for each room, and can’t shift 
them about any longer without leav- 
ing one room in total darkness? 

Yes, even lamps must be sold, and 
to insure a quick turnover on lamps 
for its dealers, the Consolidated Elec- 
tric Lamp Company, Danvers, Mass., 
is supplying its dealers with an ef- 
fective counter lamp demonstrator. 
It is a box-like counter display, made 
of highly finished metal, and holding 
eight lamps. Plugged in at the near- 
est socket, it enables the dealer not 
only to keep an attractive lamp dis- 
play always before the eyes of his 








customers, but to quickly test and 
demonstrate different sizes and types 
of lamps. 

At the end of each demonstrating- 
box is a “split plug” which will allow 
the merchant to insert a lamp into 
this socket and demonstrate its bril- 


liance without having to screw it in. 

The Galvin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., anrounces the 
issue of a new catalog covering its line 
of fractional horsepower motors from 
ro to 4 hp. inclusive, repulsion induc- 
tion motors from 4 to 3 hp. and two 
and three phase motors from 3 to 1 hp. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Feb. 5 to Feb. 26, 1924 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the 
J. S. Patent Office, from Feb, 5, 1924 to 
Feb. 26, 1924, 

63,878, 63,879. Electric Chandelier. 
ham Cooper, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
1923. Issued Feb. 5, 1924. 
one-half years. 

63,886, 63,887. Lamp Globe. 
Dickerson, Schenectady, N. 
General Electric Company. Filed Oct. 3, 1923. 
Issued Feb, 5, 1924. Term fourteen years. 

63,902. Combined Lamp Stand & Clock. 
Stephen Kronburger, Hoboken, N. J., assignor 
to Melita White Metal Casting Company, New 


Abra- 
Filed May 18, 
Term three anda 


Adolph F. 
Y., assignor to 


York, | eee. Filed April 7, 1923. Issued 
Feb, 5, 1924. Term three and one-half years. 
_ 63,921, 63,922. Two-Light Arm for Light- 
ing Fixtures, Ring for Lighting Fixtures. 


Ernest A, Walker, Newark, N. J. Filed Nov. 6, 
1923. Issued Feb. 5, 1924. Term seven years. 


63,934. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. Abra- 
ham Cooper, Brooklyn, N. Y, Filed March 16, 
1923. Issued Feb, 12, 1924. Term three and 
one-half years. 

63,943. Lighting Fixture. 
dard, San Francisco, Calif. 
Issued Feb. 12, 1924. 
half years, 

63,944. 
Schenectady, 


Wilfred B, God- 
Filed Dec. 6, 1923. 
Term three and one- 


Light Fixture. Joseph W. Gosling, 

. assignor to General Elec- 
tric Company. Filed May 11, 1923. Issued 
Feb, 12, 1924, Term fourteen years. 

63,962, 63,963. Electric Canopy, Electric- 
Socket Cover. Frederick Max Poritz, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Star Chandelier Com- 
pany, Ine., New York, N. Y. Filed Oct, 12, 
1923. Issued Feb. 12, 1924. Term three 
and one-half years. 


63,977. Lamp 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Issued Feb. 12, 
half years. 


63,981. Lighting-Fixture Unit, 
man, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to The Scott- 
Ullman Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Filed 
March 5, 1923. Issued Feb. 12, 1924. Term 
three and one-half years. 


63,985, 63,986, 63,987. Bracket Back, Loop, 
Canopy Ring for Lighting Fixtures, Ernest A. 
Walker, Newark, N, J., assignor to The G. & 
G. Fixture Company, Newark, N. J. Filed 
Nov. 6, 1923. Issued Feb. 12, 1924. Term 
seven years, 


Shade, Elmer L. Snyder, 
Filed March 26, 19238. 
1924. Term three and one- 


Albert. Ull- 


63,990. Band for Chandelier Fixtures. Frank. 
Yokel, Avalon, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh 
Lamp, Brass & Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Filed Sept, 25, 1923. Issued Feb, 12, 1924. 
Term seven years. 

64,024, Lighting-Fixture Tassel. Joseph 
Miller, New York, N. Y. Filed Oct, 25, 1923. 


Issued Feb, 19, 1924. 
half years. 


64,031. Shade Support. Edward C, Rutten- 
berg, Chicago, Ill. Filed Feb. 3, 1923. Issued 
Feb, 19, 1924. Term three and one-half years. 


64,035. Combined Lamp Shade & Stand. 
Ray Walter Thompson, New York, N. Y. 
Filed March 9, 1922. Issued Feb. 19, 1924. 
Term seven years. 
64,036. Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 
A. Walker, Newark, N. 
G. & G, Fixture Company. Newark, N. J. 
Filed Nov. 6, 1923. Issued Feb. 19, 1924. 
Term seven years. 


64,037. Plate for Lighting Fixtures, Lester 
R. Wellman, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Friedley 
Voshardt Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 


Term three and one- 


t Ernest 
assignor to The 


14, 1923. Issued Feb. 19, 1924. Term seven 
years. 

64,064. Lamp. Henry A. Hansen & Roy W. 
Hansen, Chicago, Ill, Filed Dec. 19, 1921. 
Issued Feb. 26, 1924. Term 14 years. 

64,065. Combination Lamp & Phonograph 
Stand. Henry A. Hansen & Roy W. Hansen, 


Ill. Filed Sept. 22, 1921. 


Term fourteen years. 

64,066. Lamp Phonograph, Henry A. Han- 
sen & Roy W. Hansen, Chicago, Ill, Filed 
Feb. 13, 1922. Issued Feb. 26, 1924. Term 
seven years. 

64,075-76-77-78. Ring Body, Back Plate for 
Lamp Fixtures, Albert J. D. Ohm, Astoria, 
N. Y., assignor to Lion Electric Manufacturing 


Chicago, Issued 


Feb. 26, 1924. 


Company, Inc. Filed Oct. 20, 1923. | Issued 
Feb. 26, 1924, Term three and one-half years, 
64,079. Chandelier Body. Frederick Max 
Poritz, New York, N. Y., assignor to Star 
Chandelier Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Filed Oct. 12, 1923. Issued Feb. 26, 1924. 
Term three and one-half years. 
64,087-88-89-90, Lighting Fixture, Edgar 


Filed Oct. 5, 
Term three and 


A. Wangersheim, Chicago, Ill. 
1923. Issued Feb. 26, 1924. 
one-half years, 


64,096-97-98-99-100-101-102. Wall Plate, 
Bracket, Hanger, Plate for Chandelier Fixtures. 
Frank Yokel, Avalon, Pa., assignor to Pitts 
burgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Filed Sept. 25, 1923. Issued Feb. 
26, 1924. Term seven years. 


Mechanical Patents 


1,482,580. Shade-Supporting Means. Eben 
F. Oliver, Jersey City, . J., assignor to Kor- 
rectolite Company, Ine., New York, N., A 
Filed Nov. 23, 1922. Issued Feb. 5, 1924. 


1,483,162. Mechanical Movement. Victor R. 
Despard, Hinsdale, Ill., assignor to McGill Mfg. 
Company, Valparaiso, Ind. Filed Sept. 19, 
1919. Issued Feb, 12, 1924. 


1,483,173. Switch-Operating Apparatus. 
David D. Gordon, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to McGill Mfg. Company, 


Valparaiso, Ind. Filed April 20, 1918. Issued 
Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,483,252. Detachable Electric Fixture. 
Whitman Symmes, San Francisco, Calif. Filed 


Nov. 8, 1921. Issued Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,483,264. Shade Holder. Lauritz W. 
Andersen, Waterbury, Conn. Filed Feb. 6. 
1922. Issued Feb, 12, 1924. 


1,483,306. Adjustable Reflector for Lamps 
and the Like. Axel eodor Julin & Olof 
Einar Froding, Eskilstuna, Sweden, assignors 
to Aktiebolaget Separator, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Filed April 21, 1922. Issued Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,483,355. Lamp. Alexander B. Kupsche, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed March 30, 1922. Issued 
Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,483,417. Lighting Fixture. Leroy C. 
Doane, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to General 
Electric Company. Filed Sept. 8, 1920. 
Issued Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,483,588. Electric Light Stand Adjuster. 


Anthony Meyers & Harry Simmons, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Jan. 13, 1923. Issued Feb. 1%, 
1924. ¥ 


1,483,716. Electric-Lamp Globe. Bruno B. 
Choinski, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor of forty- 
nine one-hundredths to Stanley A. Lange, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed April 6, 1921. Issued 
Feb. 12, 1924. 

1,484,268. Lamp-Shade Support, Frank 
J. Lieske, Detroit, Mich. Filed March 17. 
1922. Issued Feb. 19, 1924. 

1,484,300. Electric-Light Fixture. Percy 
I. Elias & Michael Angelo Elias, 2d, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 15, 1921. Issued 
Feb, 19, 1924. 5 

1,484,441, Lighting Fixture, Frederick Fr. 


Wakefield, Vermilion, Ohio, 
F 


W. Wakefield Brass Company, 


assignor to. 
Vermilion, 


Ohio. Filed June 28, 1923. Issued Feb. 19. 
1924. 

1,484,747, Lighting-Fixture Stem. James 
Williamson, Chicago, Ill., assignor to R. Wil- 
liamson & Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed July 
%8, 1922. Issued Feb. 26, 1924. 

1,484,978. Lamp Stand for Show (ase: 
Frederic LL. Wheeler, Berkeley, Calif. Fil 


Dec, 26, 1922. Issued Feb. 26, 1924. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications for patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 





Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Two new models of the Magnavox 
radio reproducer have been announced 
by the Magnavox Company of Oak- 
land, Cal., and 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. The new instruments, 
R2 and R38, involve a new volume con- 
trol, enabling the units to be operated 
on any point between a minimum cur- 
rent consumption of 0.1 amp. and a 
maximum of 0.6 amp. When supplied 
with six volts. The R38, with 14-in. 
convex horn is made to sell for $35 
while the R2, with 18-in. horn, is 
listed at $50. 





Radio “B” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The plates of the new radio ‘“B” 
storage battery made by the Main Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are cast 
in pairs to one strap to prevent burned- 
out connections and the accompanying 
noise in the batteries. The “Main” is 
built in units of 48 cells, 100 volts in 
one cabinet, as illustrated 





























Electric Blanket 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


the electrical therapeutic 
made by the Whitney Com- 
Liberty Street, New York 
electric blanket, designed 
to serve as a hot pack. It operates 
from the ordinary light socket and its 
intended selling price is $72. 


Among 
equipment 
pany, 143 
City, is an 





Volt-Ammeter 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
An ammeter and voltmeter are com- 


bined in one instrument in the _ volt- 
ammeter recently brought out by the 
Eldredge Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. This combina- 
tion instrument is specially designed for 
use by railroads, telegraph and _ tele- 
phone companies, mines and wherever 
readings in either amperes or volts are 
desired with one instrument. It oper- 
ates on either alternating or direct cur- 
rent, indicating in either direction of 
the current and is made to give instant 
reading regardless of polarity of termi- 
nals. 





10-In. Fan 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Another new fan for the summer 
trade is announced by the Galvin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 3316 South 
3roadway, St. Louis, Mo. It is of the 
induction type, non-oscillating, has 10-in. 
polished brass blade, 8-spoke guard. 
stop-and-start feed-through switch and 
19-ft. cord with separable plug. The 
finish is black enamel. 





Water Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The “Little Wonder” electric water 
heater is described by its manufacturer, 
the National Electric Water Heater 
Corporation, Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, New York City, as a device 
which can be attached to the ordinary 
cold water pipe by simply making the 
connection and screwing the heater on 
to the cold water pipe or it can be 
moved to any room desired and at- 
tached to the faucet by a rubber hose, 
making it either stationary or portable. 
It is made for 110 volts, a.c. or d.c. 
Its weight is 10 lbs., height 12 in. 
and it has three removable legs that 
can be taken off when adjusted to the 
water pipe. The capacity of water 
per hour is approximately 22 gal. 








Offset Barhanger with Stud 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

The new No. 915 barhanger made by 
the M. B. Austin Company, 108 South 
Desplaines Street, Chicago, is specially 
designed to take all standard 1§-in. 
deep outlet boxes whén used with 
plaster ring. The depth of the offset 


is made to bring the mouth of the 
cover flush with the plaster line. The 
box is then covered with the canopy of 
the fixture and the old method of 
blocking-in is eliminated. The little 
sliding stud permits the box to be 
adjusted to any desired location be- 
tween the joist and also serves as a 
fixture stud. 








Incandescent Searchlight for 
Motor Boat or Yacht 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


One model of the marine searchlight 
equipment made by the Carlisle & Finch 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the 1-M 
motor boat searchlight illustrated. It 
is made in two sizes and styles, 10-in. 
and 12-in. and with deck control for 


placing on forward deck or with pilot 
house control for placing on the cabin 
Incandescent lamps of 
used. 


or pilot house. 
6, 12 or 32 volts are 

















What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9 
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Parallel-Blade Plural-Type 
Plugs 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The two plugs shown are of standard- 
blade construction, with plural outlets. 
They are unusually compact in appear- 
ance and were especially designed to 
overcome the clumsy feature of some 
types of plural plugs now in use. The 
third “‘Ileite’ device is a base receptacle 
which can be installed in the shallowest 
outlet box. The manufacturer is the 
Electra Brokerage Corporation, 19 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. 
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Radio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The Type “P” phusiformer made by 
the Pathe Phonograph & Radio Corpo- 


ration, 20 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is interchangeable and can be 
used, the company suggests, to build 


radio receivers comprising combinations 


heretofore considered relatively impos- 
sible. The most outstanding feature, 
it is pointed out, is the fact that 


through the use of this phusiformer a 
tuned radio frequency amplifier which 
is free from self-oscillation may be 
built. Several suggested layouts for 
the various circuits made possible with 
the phusiformer are contained in the 
company’s descriptive booklet. Intended 
price of transformer $8.50. 














Knocked-Down Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


All the necessary parts for a five- 
tube neutrodyne radio set are included 
in the new outfit made by the WorkRite 


Manufacturing Company, 1812 East 
Thirtieth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
drilled panel, baseboard, complete in- 
structions and mounting angle are 
packed in a neat box that may be 
afterward used for a radio tool box. 


The outfit is made to sell at $70; in 
mahogany cabinet, $80. 
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Electric Melting Pot 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 








Portable Tub 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


An improved model of its “Drain-A- 
Tub” has been brought out by the Todd 
Company, 1106 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. The new tub, like the com- 
pany’s previous model, was designed to 
eliminate the lifting and carrying of 
water for washing, is made to drain 
in two minutes and may be used with 


any style washing machine. It is 
fitted with specially designed casters 
so that it moves at the touch of the 


hand. Detachable legs permit its being 
kept in a very small space. 


Another Westinghouse product has 
made its appearance in the form of an 
electric melting pot for melting and 
maintaining at working temperature 
soft metals and alloys such as solder, 
babbitt, lead and zine. The pot which 
is made in two sizes, 150 lbs. and 750 
lbs. capacity, has a thermostatic con- 
trol that automatically keeps the tem- 
perature of the molten metal at any 
desired point between 450 deg. and 950 
deg., F. A small electric motor con- 
trolled by a thermostat throws the 
snap switch on or off as the tempera- 
ture of the metal reaches the high or 
low limit set by the operator. 





Unit Heater for Factories and 





Plural Plugs 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


For use anywhere in the house, from 
the basement workshop to the elaborate 


living room, the Electra’ Brokerage 
Corporation, 19 Hudson Street, New 
York City, has designed the double 


and triple-service plugs illustrated, The 
marked characteristic of the new 
“Tleite” devices, the manufacturer 
points out, is the gracefulness of de- 
sign which renders them appropriate 
for use even in the most artistically- 
appointed room. Made of bakelite. 

















Other Large Areas 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
new ‘“Venturafin” heating unit made 
by the American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is its compactness which 
is made possible, the company explains, 
by the design of the heating surface, 
each square foot of which is made to 
radiate five times the heat that can 
be given off by a cast iron heating 
surface of the same inside dimensions. 
Each “Venturafin” section includes a 
standard motor driven “Ventura” fan 
as part of its construction. Intended 
selling price, $240. 








Folding Loop Aerial 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


A loop antenna that opens and folds 
like an umbrella has been brought out 
by the J. Nazeley Company, 571 Hud- 
son Street, New York City. It is de- 
signed to have a natural period of 145 
meters and when shunted by a 23-plate 
variable condenser to respond to a wave 
length of from 190 to 650 meters. The 
loop is 30% in. high and 28 in. wide. 
By an ingenious folding design it is 
inserted in a rigid pressure-resisting 
tube 3-in. in diameter and 16% in. in 
length, the two ends of which are sealed 
by the center flange and the base of 
the loop. Intended retail price, $7.00. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


We have one chief complaint to make 
regarding your publication, and that 
is it is printed only once a month. 


We get many good pointers out of 
your magazine each issue, and hardly 
see how you could improve it. 





Bancroft & Fletcher Company, 


Eastern Electragists Convene 
at New York 


Evils in the electrical distribution 
system, involving such destructive prac- 
tices as the granting of wholesalers’ 
discounts to those doing retail business 
and of contractors’ trade prices to pur- 
chasers incapable of installing the 
equipment without the aid of con- 
tractors, were uncovered and _ con- 
demned, and solutions suggested, in a 
report by W. Creighton Peet, chairman 
of the Electragists’ merchandising 
policy committee, read before the east- 
ern division convention, Association of 
Electragists International, March 18, 
at the Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 
The full text of this important report 
is not to be released by the association 
until later. 

On March 17, preliminary to the con- 
vention of the Eastern Division, ses- 
sions of the association’s executive 
committee were held in New York City. 
On the morning of March 18, the Union 
Shop and Closed Shop Sections of the 
eastern division, also held sessions. 
Both groups discussed matters of sec- 
tion organization, L. K. Comstock, of 
New York City, presiding at the Union 


Portland, Me. 


Shop meeting, and Joseph G. Crosby, 
of Philadelphia, at the Open Shop 
meeting. 

President James R. Strong, of the 
International association, presided at 
the afternoon session. The program 
consisted of speeches followed by open 
discussions. Mr. Peet’s report opened 
the session and in the absence of the 
author, in Central America, the paper 
was read by Laurence W. Davis, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association. 
In a talk on the National Electrical 
Code, A. Penn Denton, of Kansas City, 
chairman of the A. E. I. code commit- 
tee, urged that local contractor organ- 
izations refuse to permit test instal- 
lations of equipment that is not up to 
Code standards. Other talks included: 
“The Electragist,” by Joseph G. Crosby, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the publica- 
tion committee, and “Co-operation in 
California,” by Clyde L. Chamblin, San 
Francisco, Pacific division executive 
committeeman. P. B. Zimmerman, Na- 
tional Lamp Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
outlined the elaborate plans now being 
laid for a national lighting educational 
campaign, built around an essay contest. 

The evening was devoted to a dinner 
dance, followed by dancing, in the Hotel 
Winter Garden. Joseph A. Fowler, of 





Western Electric Appliance Sales Conference, 


French Lick—March 3-7 

















Under the chairmanship of F. H. Barber, 
appliance sales manager of the Western 
Electric Company, a general sales con- 
ference of the company’s appliance in- 
terests was held at French Lick Springs, 
Indiana, March 3 to 7. The company’s 


general department was _ represented by: 
G. KE. Cullinan, C. A. Flint, C. L. Funnel, 
Cc. C. Graham, E. A. Hawkins, Herbert 
Metz, E. W. Shepard, J. R. Tulloch and 
H. W. Herring. The above is the jolly group 
that attended. 


Schwebach & Schmidt, 


Dell Rapids, S. D. 











Conventions Ahead 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASs- 
SOCIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 19-23. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 
22-23. 


ELECTRIC POWER CLUB, Sea 
View Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., 
May 26-29. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
ASSOCIATION, EXECUTIVE AND 
MERCHANDISE COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGs, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 2-3. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
ASSOCIATION, GENERAL MEETING, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 4-6. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, AN- 
NUAL MEETING, Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, Atlantic City, June 24-27. 




















Memphis, Tenn., executive committee- 
man from southern division, was the 
speaker of the evening. 





One Program Broadcasted 
Over Whole Hemisphere, 
March 7 


An epochal relay broadcast experl- 
ment was conducted March 7 in con- 
nect'on with the dinner of the alumnl 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, when the whole Amer!- 
can continent as well as England and 
part of Europe was covered with this 
single program. a 

Station WJZ, the Radio Corporations 
New York City station, was directly 
connected to the microphones in the 
banquet hall. Signals were also con- 
veyed via wire to Schenectady at 
which place General Electric station 
WGY broadcast on 380 meters for 
radio listeners tuned in to the stations 
wavelength, and also at 105 meters to 
energize the next relay station, KDKA 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa. The Westing- 
house station also broadcast on two 
wavelengths, 326 meters and 94 meters) 
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W. D’Arcy Ryan, consulting illuminating 
engineer, Schenectady, N. Y., has not only 
lighted every exposition and pageant of 
note, for a generation, but has applied elec- 
tricity in his own home on something of 
the same spectacular scale of completeness 
as he paints the night skies. His home, 
adjudged the most completely electrically- 
equipped dwelling reported in Electrical 
Merchandising’s 1923 “Electrify |Your 
Home” Contest, won him first prize—this 
keyless, windless, tickless, faultless electric 
clock which now marks W. D’A.’s restless 
minutes. 





the long wave for its own audience and 
the short-wave transmission for KFKX 
at Hastings, Neb., as well as 2 AC in 
London, England. Hastings then re- 
broadcast on 108 meters. 

The General Electric station at Oak- 
land, Calif., also picked up and rebroad- 
cast to Pacific Coast audiences the pro- 
ceedings of the banquet in New York. 
KGO, by using a super-sensitive re- 
ceiver, picked up the signals from 
KDKA at East Pittsburgh. 





Secretary Hoover’s Views On 
Broadcasting 


Herbert C. Hoover, secretary of Com- 
merce, has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“I am in receipt of many requests for 
my views as to issues now before the 
Courts bearing on the control of radio 
broadcasting. While it is impossible 
for me to express any opinion on par- 
ticular issues that are before the Courts 
or the Federal Trade Commission, I 
can state emphatically that it would 
be most unfortunate for the people of 
this country to whom broadcasting has 
become an important incident of life if 
its control should come into the hands 
of any single corporation, individual or 
combination. 

“It would be in principle the same 
as though the entire press of the coun- 

Ty was so controlled. The effect would 
be identical whether this control arose 
under a patent monopoly or under any 
orm of combination, and from the 
standpoint of the people’s interest the 
question of whether or not the broad- 





casting is for profit is not material. 

“In the licensing system put in force 
by this Department the life of broad- 
casting licenses is limited to three 
months so that no vested right can be 
obtained either in a wave length or a 
license. I believe it is safe to say ir- 
respective of claims under patent rights 
on apparatus that broadcasting will not 
cease and neither will our public policy 
allow it to become monopolized.” 





Large Phonograph Company 
to Co-operate with Radio 


Through an agreement just signed 
between the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, phonograph manu- 
facturers, millions of radio fans 
throughout the United States will re- 
ceive for the first time operatic and 
musical programs rendered by famous 
artists whose services hitherto have not 
been available to the broadcasting com- 
panies. This contract will not only 
effect a marked improvement in future 
broadcasting programs, but involves 
the sale of combined Radiola-Bruns- 
wick phonographs, and indicates that 
large interests in the phonograph in- 
dustry have now determined to com- 
bine the features of radio and the 
phonograph in a single instrument. 

Under the contract, the phonograph 
company gains the right to install radio 
receiving sets in combination with 
Brunswick phonographs. In turn, the 


phonograph company will add its share 
to the public service now rendered by 
the principal broadcasting stations and 
aid the development of free broadcast- 
ing to the public, by permitting the 
stations of the Radio Corporation and 
those of its manufacturing associates, 
to broadcast from the laboratories of 
the Brunswick Company during the pe- 
riods when its artists are recording 
for phonograph reproduction. 

The areas that will benefit particu- 
larly by this new arrangement are 
those served by the broadcasting sta- 
tions of the Radio Corporation of 
America, the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, in New 
York; Washington; Chicago; Hastings, 
Neb.; Springfield, Mass.; Schenectady, 
aa” Pittsburgh, Penn.; and Oakland, 

al, 





The Philadelphia Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association has been organized, 
with headquarters at 2222 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. The association is 
made up of electrical contractors doing 
house wiring and has as its definite 
objects, the securing of “registration” 
of electrical contractors in the city of 
Philadelphia, co-operative purchasing 
among its 100 members, and the elim- 
ination of price cutting through eluca- 
tion of the public. Morris G. Paul is 
president, Harry W. Adams, vice-pres- 
ident, C. Russel Snyder, treasurer and 
G. Gale Wilson is secretary of the new 
association. 





Men Who Are Directing the Activities of the Society 
for Electrical Development—III 








J. R. Strona, Director 


When an electrical man thinks of the As- 
sociation of Electragists International, he 
thinks of James Remsen Strong, president 
of the association at intervals from 1905, 
when it was the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, down 
to the present date. Since 1890 he has 


been president of the Tucker Klectrical 
Construction Company, of New York City. 
Mr. Strong has a particular genius for as- 
sociation organization, and stands today 
among that small group who have made 
the organization of electrical contractors. 





G. E. CULLINAN, Director 

His broad contact with the national prob 
lems of sales and distribution make 
George KE. Cullinan one of the electrical 
industry’s most valued counsellors. Upon 
his graduation from Williams College in 
1901 he entered the employ of the Western 
Electric Company. After serving 21 years 
in the company’s New York, St. Louis and 
Chicago offices, he was appointed general 
sales manager about a year ago. While 
in Chicago he was a member of the execue 
tive committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a director of a large bank. 
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Hoover advertising will carry 
this illustration in eight national 
magazines, with a total circula- 


tion of 12,050,000, during April 
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Remarkable new Attachments 
increase value of Hoover Franchise 


Now added to the acknowledged advantages of 
The Hoover over ordinary electric cleaners, is 
the most remarkable set of air-cleaning attach- 
ments ever devised. This means 


—new business with Hoover 
owners 

—increased business with 
Hoover prospects 

— still greater desirability from 
the consumer’s standpoint 


— increased profit for the dealer 


Women are quick to see how with these new 
attachments they can air-clean draperies, fix- 
tures, furniture and furnishings as effectively as 
they can beat, sweep and clean floor coverings 


with The Hoover. 


They instantly recognize the ease and security 
with which these attachments connect and lock—the 
naturalness and readiness with which the swivel 
connection adapts, without strain, the position 
of the cleaning tool to corners, joints and 
curved surfaces. 


The tools include the remarkable new combina- 
tion nozzle-brush, suitable for practically every 
cleaning purpose, fitted with rubber bumper to 
protect polished surfaces, the flat fibre tool and 
the two metal extension tubes. 


These splendid new attachments make the 
Hoover franchise more valuable than ever to 
progressive dealers. When may our representa- 
tive call and explain to you the many profitable 
advantages of the Hoover sales plan? 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


It BEATS «-- as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


Vol. 31, No. 4 
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Toy Train Accessories 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The toy railroad magnate who owns 
a miniature railroad or two, will be an 
eager prospect for the three new signals 
illustrated, recently brought out by the 
Ives Manufacturing Corporation, Bridge- 
port, Conn. The signal to the extreme 
left is of the bell-crossing type and is 
an exact reproduction of the large rail- 
road signals. The second device is an 
automatic double-lighted target signal, 
similar to the type which has lately 
been adopted by many of the leading 
railroads of the country. The signal to 
the right is of the automatic block 
semaphore type, the arm of which drops 
and raises automatically, as the train 
approaches and after it has passed. 


New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 





Straight-Line Condenser 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
As the accompanying illustration 
shows, the new “Rico” straight-line 
condenser brought out by the Radio In- 
dustries Corporation, 131 Duane Street, 
New York City, is radical in design. 
One complete revolution of the dial, it 
is pointed out, adjusts the condenser 
from minimum to maximum, and it is 
made to work in any position, vertical 
or horizontal, without the use of 
counterweights. Measures 34x24x1 in. 
overall, with ratings of 0.001 mfd., 43- 
plate capacity; 0.0005 mfd., 23-plate ca- 
pacity; and 0.00025 mfd., 11-plate ca- 
pacity. Listed at $1.75. 
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Floating Metal Dasher for 
Washing Machines 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The~ “Foto-Plane” agitator is the 
latest improvement offered by the Voss 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, in the construction of 
its washing machines. It may be used 
on any dasher-type model of Voss 
washer, therefore will serve to replace 
the wooden dashers now in use on the 
company’s machines. The wings and 
the main part of the agitator are made 
from one solid piece of aluminum while 
the “float,” which serves only to give 
buoyancy to the agitator, is a separate 
air-tight chamber made of heavily 
tinned brass. 
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Electric Churn 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


No. belts, pulleys, framework or 
troublesome mechanisms are required 
to effectively operate the two new 
models of the ‘Dandy’ electric churn 
made by the Taylor Bros. Churn & 
Manufacturing Company, 2951 North 
Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. The No. 
4 churn (illustrated) is made of glass 
in 3-qt. and 4-qt. sizes while the No. 8 
unit is made in 2-gal. and 3-gal. sizes, 
of tin, in blue enamel finish. Both 
models have three-piece wood dasher, 
the rod of which is easily detached for 
cleaning. The 3-qt. size is listed at 
$22.50, the 3-gal. size at $30. 


Luminous Pendant 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The new luminous pendant made by 
the Eagle Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 38 South Highth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is 13 in. long and 3 in. wide. The 
cap has bright brass finish. These 
pendants are issued to the dealer on an 
attractive two-color display card, 24 
pendants to the card. The company 
also manufactures a luminous switch 
plate button to complete a line of lumi- 
nous locating devices. Listed at 25c. 





Radio Headset 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

The Magnus Electric Company, Inc., 
Greenwich and Desbrosses Streets, New 
York City, has brought out a 2,200-ohm 
radio headset, known as No. 581. — It 
weighs 10% oz. net and is specially con- 
structed with encased cord connections 
— cord strain relief. Listed 
at A 


All-Steel Connector Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

To eliminate the habitual annoyance 
to the housewife by the breaking and 
chipping of the connector plug, the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company, 85 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass., has 
developed an all-steel plug which, the 
company claims, will not chip, crack, 
crumble or break. A bakelite ball grip 
on the anti-kink spring provides a con- 
venient means of connecting and dis- 
connecting the iron. Another feature 
claimed for the ball grip is that it, 
in combination with the spring which 
connects it to the plug, permits a quick 
break of the circuit when detaching the 
iron, thus eliminating excessive arcing 
and consequently prolonging the life of 
the contacts of the iron. Intended to 
sell at $1.75. 
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Wringer—Rollerless—Operates 


on Water Pressure 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


A radical newcomer in the home 
laundry appliance field is the clothes 
wringer designed by George C. Graham 
president of Beaudette & Graham, 91 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. The 
wringer consists of a metal sphere-shaped 
unit divided—geographically speaking— 
into two hemispheres, or upper and 
lower portions. Into the lower portion 
the wet clothes are placed. Into the 
upper portion there has been fitted a 
rubber bag, which, when filled with 
water from the ordinary faucet by 
means of a hose presses down on the 
clothes and ejects the water, thus wring- 
ing them, it is claimed, in half the time 
usually required. It is pointed out that 
only 30 lb. of water pressure is neces- 
sary to dry the clothes, but by using a 
booster valve, even a 10-lb. pressure will 
operate the wringer. The device can be 
fastened to the edge of a tub or mounted 
in the manner of the swinging wringer 
of an electric washing machine. It is 
made in difference sizes, from the 12-in., 
3-sheet capacity to the 36-in., 60-sheet 
capacity. 


Extension Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

By means of an adjustable spring grip 
with which the “Grip-O-Lite” is pro- 
vided, this convenient little lamp can be 
attached almost anywhere. A universal 
ball and socket joint makes it possible 
to adjust the lamp so that the light will 
be thrown where most needed. Manu- 
facturer, A. B. Stewart & Company, 225 
West Huron Street, Chicago. About $3. 
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We’re Boosting 
Summer Radio Sales 


—Will you help us help you? 


HE radio industry is out to build 

summer sales. Brandes is back- 
ing the movement with a whale of a 
campaign in the Saturday Evening 
Post and a dozen other sales-pro- 
ducing periodicals. 




















We’ve printed a new folder for you— 
“Radio—All Summer Long.” 


And a stunning eight-color window 


display that will stop the speediest 
passer-by. 


And what will you do? Keep all your 
pep behind selling during the summer. 
Read the Brandes ads—use their talk- 
ing points for summer radio. Distrib- 
ute the new folder. Show the new 
window display. 


Talk summer radio—believe in sum- 
mer radio—and you'll find your sales 
mounting steadily, speedily, surely. 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 
237 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Radio 
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© C. Branfes, Inc., 1924 
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Sockets for Candle Fixtures 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The outstanding advantage of the 
two candle sockets shown, made by the 
Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, 


Conn., is the extension hickey with Cabinet-Enclosed Radio Set 

















which each fixture is equipped. This Electric : or : S 
feature enables No. 4007 to be extended vlectrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
from 3 in. to 4 in. and No, 4007- A modified t 

* - : ype _ the Radio Corpo- 
from 5 in. to 6 in. These Keyless ration’s former “VI is being intro- 
i have ratings of 660 watts, 250 duced. It is aL as the VII-B and 
volts. i 





is _inclosed _in a mahogany-finished 
cabinet 233 in. long, 174 in. deep and 
12% in. high, with an adjustable drop 








hood that opens and closes like a phono- 
i the manufacturer declares, ‘for the ry alee Be : 
Electric Water Heater current is automatically controlled and ob yg in _—) a =e lad green 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 electricity is consumed only when hot wittte "de Pa m0 — a Se 
That it “heats as it flows” is claimed water is drawn.” The temperature of The Ration Vit a a. favatebe 
for the automatic electric water heater the  ensat 


water is controlled by increasing or c ed-circui rane aaa : oie 
made by the Mechanical & Electrical decreasing the flow of water at any pan ger nog pee ie Rig as 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Berlin, hot water faucet. The heater is 36 in. fication and two-stages of analcctre. 
N. H. “There is no waste of electricity long, 5 in. in diameter and weighs 24 quency amplification provided by five 
by heating more water than is needed,” lbs. UV-199 dry cell Radiotrons. — 











Radio Tuner of Variocoupler 
Type 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Electric Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The space required for the new FW 
“Family” dishwasher made by _ the 
Lakeside Manufacturing Company, 
Madison, Wis., is 24 in. x 26 in., in- 
cluding space for backward swing of 
the lid. The machine will hold the 
dishes used by nine people for three 
meals and needs but 1 gal. of hot water 
for washing and 1 gal. for rinsing. It 
is mounted on rubber-tired casters and 
may be used in the pantry or kitchen 
or wherever desired. It is operated by 
a 4 hp. motor and is finished in white 


“Unlike the older variocouplers used 
in regenerative circuits,” says the 
Federal Telegraph & Telephone Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., of its new tuner, 
“the secondary of this new device is 
completely divorced from the primary. 
The closest which they can be set ap- 
proximates three inches, making it 
possible to secure a high degree of 
selectivity without sacrificing the signal 
strength.” 




















enamel. ° ° 
Nichrome Wire for 
Repair Work 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
; 1] ight lamp. Jt has been the aim of \ three-legged s rhich contains 
Automobile Lamp for Fixed- lig ‘ A iree-legged spool which contains 
u p Z the company to produce a lamp of a full assortment of Nichrome wire for 
Focus Service such accuracy as to make it inter- general repair work on various types 
changeable in a headlamp socket with- of electrical appliances has. been 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 out materially affecting the headlight brought out by the Rodale Manufactur- 
; oe ; beam, in other words, to eliminate the ing Company, 265 West Broadway, New 
To improve road conditions at night more troublesome focusing adjustment York City. The spool is built in three 
and to eliminate the blinding glare of and so make the procedure of renew- sections. The first section contains 12 ft. 
passing cars, the Nationa] Lamp Works ing a burned-out bulb as simple as of spirally-wound Nichrome wire; the 
has developed a new fixed-focus head- replacing a lamp in the kitchen. second, 50 ft. of flat 


Nichrome ribbon ; 
and the third, 100 ft. of original plain 
Nichrome wire. 





Urn Percolator 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The “Rowenta” is a new urn-type 
electric percolator of English muanu- 
facture. It is made by the Welsbach 
Light Company, Ltd., Welsbach Iflouse, 
King’s Cross, London W. C. 1., and is 
describecl as a nickel-plated brass ap- 
pliance, highly polished, with a remov- 
able aluminum coffee container and 
strainer and fitted with two  wicker- 
covered handles It is made in four- 
cup and eight-cup sizes, for 110 and 
220 volts. 


mm 








Battery-Charging Connector 


jail Uddin, 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 il uuu iit 

The “Vari-Rate” connector mude by ji ill jididididiti ti Hitdia,, Wy 
the Hobart Bros. Company, Troy. Ohio, i jill iiididi sila Hidddidiyy iui 
consists of a special clamping element juaiill jiidititi ‘i Hhitiiii; iii ny Miia, 
to be fastened to the bus bars and into ji musi ddadiitdidiii diag tttuyp 
which clamping element are built a i TT Le PrTTT APPR Pima 
special carbon-pile resistance and an / iui! zc TT diy 4 
ammeter to show the rate of charge i mh 
going into the battery. 3y the use of < ma 
this connector any constant potential- OES S 


charging outfit may be mod’fied, with- 
out the necessity of using a number of 
varying resistance connectors. 


— 
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C-H 7151 


Where Space Is Limited 


For use on two-light brackets, and on single brackets where the 
switch is located close to the bracket arm—the ease of operation of the 
Push-and-Pull Switch is forcibly demonstrated. The limited space 
does not prevent grasping the switch button with the tips of finger 
and thumb—which is ample for the operation of the C-H Push-and- 
Pull Switch. Try this yourself. 


Besides this easy operation, C-H Canopy Switches are selected 
for their long life, quick make-and-break mechanism. They safe- 
guard fixture manufacturers against troubles that reflect adversely on 
their product. 

For 15 years, the C-H Push-and-Pull Switch has been recognized 
as the standard of quality —working parts are all enclosed and well 
constructed, and as an additional precaution against grounds or short- 
circuits, a fibre cap is fitted over the body. It is the smallest switch 
with real quick make-and-break mechanism—3A, 125V; 1A, 250V. 

Your orders placed now will insure delivery when required. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Switch and Specialty Department 
Works: MILWAUKEE and NEW YORK 
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Another type, the C-H Shallow 
Rotary Switch, is made for such 
locations where the depth required 
for the C-H Push-and-PullSwitch 
is not available. The Rotary Switch 
measures less than % -inch over- 
all and the diameter is only 
15/16”, There is no need for 
cutting away plaster when install- 
ing. The switch button may be 
removed as well as the finish nut, 
with the switch remaining intact. 
This is an advantage when refin- 
ishing bracket. C-H 7147 is for 
sheet metal canopy or plate and 
C-H 7148 for cast metal. 





C H 7147 








——, 





CUTLERTHAMMER 


CANOPY SWITCHES 
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Electric Windshield Dryer 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


One way to overcome the annoyance 
of the frosted windshield is by the use 
of the new electric windshield dryer 
made by the Fulton Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ‘The device is attached to the 
windshield with the heater facing the 
glass. When contact is made by a con- 
trol mounted on the dash, the heat 
radiates from the coil and dries a suffi- 
ciently large part of the windshield to 
enable the driver to operate the car with 
safety. The dryer is designed for use 
with any make of car and its intended 
retail price is $3.50. 





Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is now making 
a “Star-Rite” electric curling iron that 
has a handle of two-piece design, con- 
structed to eliminate the usual and 
troublesome “kinking” of the cord. 








Battery Charger 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Operating from the ordinary lighting 
circuit, the ‘“‘Acme” battery charger, 
made by the Acme Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is designed for double- 
duty work—to charge radio “A” and “B” 
and automobile batteries and to oper- 
ate small electrical toys. For use with 
the electric toys, the charger has six 
steps of voltages ranging from 2 to 16, 
has a 100-watt capacity and will oper- 
ate motors, trains, bells, buzzers and low 
voltage lamps. An “Acme” charger for 
use with direct current is also made 
by the company. 
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Unit Heater for Industrial 
Plants 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


To direct the heat downward to the 
floor or working level, in buildings of 
wide area and high ceilings, the L. J. 
Wing Manufacturing Company, 352 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York City, has 
brought out a new ‘’Featherweight” unit 
heater of light weight and small dimen- 
sions for convenient overhead installa- 
tion. 
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With the’ Plug-in-Switch if 











Kitchen Light with Con- 


venience Outlet Attached 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The ‘Plug-In-Switch”’ used. on the 
new No. 400 kitchen lighting unit made 
by the Quadrangle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 553 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
is a pendent switch to control the light, 
combined with an outlet that is within 
reach for convenient use. The holder is 
finished in white porcelain enamel. It is 
84 in. in diameter with screwless device 
automatically adjustable to take any 
globe having a 4-in. fitter. 





Audio Frequency Transformer 
Electricat Merchandising, April, 1924 


The “Hegehog” audio frequency trans- 
former made by the Premier Electric 
Company, Grace and Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, in appearance, is about 
the size of an English walnut. The 
windings are high wound (No. 44 copper 
wire on both primary and secondary), 
and by a vacuum-process impregnated 
against moisture, etc. The transformer 
may be obtained in different ratings: 
No. 103, ratio 1 to 3; No. 104, ratio 
1 to 4; No. 105, ratio 1 to 5; and No. 
110, ratio 1 to 10. About $3.50 and $4.50. 











Potentiometer 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Both front and back views of the new 
potentiometer made by the Premier 
Electric Company, Grace and Ravens- 
wood Avenues, Chicago, are shown here. 
This new ‘double disconnect’ device 
incorporates in its design a double break 
switch which automatically disconnects 
both the “A” and “B” batteries from 
the resistor when the lever is turned 
to the “off” position. About $2.50 and $3. 








Electric Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


A new type of “RA” repulsion in- 
duction motor is being announced by 
the Robbins & Myers Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Some of the outstanding 
features of the new motor are the 
brush-lifting device designed to actually 
lift the brushes off the commutator; 
the grated commutator cover’ with 
hinged top-half for ready access to 
brushes; spring-hinged oil-well cover; 
and reversible terminal box with re- 
movable cover. The motor may be 
obtained in sizes up to 74 hp. 
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? 
a The HORTON 
is Easier to Operate 
Because the End is 
Completely Open 


¢ Womento whom 
youve sold Washers~ 
now look to ‘you for 
HORTON IRONERS 


Just as the end of an ironing 
board is open all around, like- 
wise, the end of the Horton 
Homelroner is completely open. 


Women are quick to appreci- 
ate the ironing advantage of 
this full open end. It is why 
the Horton Home Ironer irons 
everything 100% of the ironing. 





Skirts and dresses may be 
slipped over the roll and 
ironed without a crease. Ruf- 
fles, collars, pleats, neck-bands 
and the hard-to-reach places 
are all ironed much 
easier and quicker, 











Horton 
Home Ironer 
30 inch roll Another feature quick 
to catch a woman’s at- 
tention is the foot con- 
trol of the Horton 
Home Ironer. It oper- 
ates with the same 
ease aS a sewing ma- 
chine leaving both 
hands free for guid- 
ing work over the roll. 
VERY woman to whom you’ve sold an electric 


washer, perhaps a Horton, is the best possible 
prospect for a Horton Ironer. 


These women are educated to electrical appliances. 
Through experience, they’re sold on electrical laundry 
equipment. They’re ready now for a Horton Ironer. They 
need but your assurance, Mr. Dealer, that the Horton Ironer which you 
ofier them is as efficient and practical as their washer When you know 
the Horton you can conscientiously tell them just that. 













Horton Home Ironer 
Showing 
Open End View 















Horton Ironers Offer Greatest Sales Possibilities 
in the Appliance Field Today! 


With the electric ironer field a 95 % sales opportunity—the Horton Ironer 
offers the greatest immediate sales possibilities in home appliance lines today. 
It is compact. Because of the complete open end design everything can be 
ironed—100% of the ironing. Simple to operate. Sells at a low price. And. 
ironing time is cut one-half to three-fourths of the time required by hand. 











Horton Ironer 
42 or 46 inch roll 


HORTON IRONERS 
Made in 3 Sizes 
Horton Ironers are made in 3 sizes, 

gas heated: 


30 inch roll 
42 inch roll 
46 inch roll 








We would like to present further facts on the Horton Ironer and the pol- 
icy of co-operation back of it. Will you not give us this opportunity? 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1008 Fry Steet Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Thev are also made in 2 sizes, electri- 
cally heated: 
30 inch roll 
46 inch roll 


All Horton Ironers are electrically 
driven. 








IRONERS 
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Electric Cooker 

Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

All the advantages of electric cooking 
may be obtained in small homes and 
apartments, where no provision is made 
for the standard size electric range, by 
the use of the small electric cooker 
made by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
sritain, Conn. The weight of this new 
cooking unit is 22 lb., and its height 
overall but 25 in., so that it will fit in a 
very small space. The utensils fur- 
nished with the cooker are specially de- 
signed as to diameter, depth and capac- 
ity to give the necessary circulation of 
heat around the food to be cooked. 
Operates from the ordinary light socket 
or any convenience outlet. About $35. 





Starter for Fractional Horse- 
power Motors 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
A low-voltage protective device which 
will automatically open the motor cir- 
cuit upon the failure of voltage and 
make it necessary for the operator to 
re-start the motor, has been brought out 
by the Ward Leonard Company, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. It is designed to provide 
low-voltage protection for 1/50 to 4 hp. 
d.-c. motors and to limit the starting 
current so that the motor armature is 
not subjected to a heavy inrush of cur- 
rent but will be started slowly and 
smoothly. No. 1414, the 115-volt unit, 
is made to sell at $6.25 while the 230- 
volt type, No. 1422, is $6.50. 
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Solderless Connectors 
Electrical Merchandising, April. 1924 


The Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany, 5321 North Western Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing a solder- 


less and tapeless wire connector which 
is waterproof and not easily broken. 
A steel wire spring embedded in body 


of the connector cuts into the spliced 
wire enough to make a perfect contact. 
The connector screws on like a_ nut 
binding the insulation of the winding 
together. 





Neutrodyne Receiver in 
Knock-Down Form 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 

Substantially the same electrical ele- 
ments as are contained in the NR-5 of 
the Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation, 
Sperry Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be found in the new  knocked-down 
5-tube neutrodyne set, KD-50, recently 
brought out. The new unit comprises 
two stages of tuned radio frequency with 
neutralization of capacity coupling, non- 
regenerative detector and two stages of 
power audio frequency amplification. 
No reflex arrangements are used. In- 
tended retail price, $80. 
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“B” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


Kor fastidious radio fans who de- 
sire beauty: even in the usually-un- 
attractive battery, the Stuart Wrod- 
ucts Corporation, Chicago, Ill, has 
brought out a new line of batteries 

$54 including the 224-volt variable ‘“B” 
typ battery illustrated which is covered 


with an imitation alligator leather 
and bears a small gold leaf and red 
seal on the upper left corner, thereby 
presenting a pleasing appearance 
when used with a de luxe radio out- 
fit. The battery has 6 binding posts 
and measures 6% in. x 3 in. x 44 in. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The switch of the new No. 15 vacuum 
cleaner manufactured by the B. FEF. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Bos- 


ton, Mass., is in the handle, within easy 
reach of the operator’s hand. The 
handle locks upright automatically and 
is readily released by the toe. An ad- 
justing slide provides comfortable 
operation by persons of varying heights. 
A complete set of attachments is avail- 
able for use with the machine. 
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Electric Lantern for Outdoor 


Service 
Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 
One of “ye olde English lanterns” 


made by the Terra Cotta Art Company, 


Inc., 126 East 41st Street, New York 
City, is the No. 103, illustrated, which 
is suggested for use on the porch, at 
gateway and over or at side of door- 


way. The height overall is 15 in. 








Pull Chain Extender for 
Kitchen Units 


Electrical Merchandising, April, 1924 


The illustration shows a new device 
recently brought out by Harvey JiLub- 
bell, Inec., Bridgeport, Conn. It is a 


pull chain extender for use with kitchen 
lighting fixtures and is equipped with 
a pull cord of suitable length arranged 
to prevent the receptacle pull chain from 
chafing or jarring the fixture 
bowl. 


glass 
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News of the Trade 
(Continued from page 4275) 


John Sidebotham, Inc., Frankford, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of electrical 
tapes, has completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the entire tape plant 
of the Belden Company of Chicago. 
The Belden plant will be reestablished 
in quarters adjacent to the main offices 
and works of the Sidebotham Company 
at 4317 Griscom Street, Philadelphia. 

The Erner & Hopkins Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has taken over the 
the distribution of General Electric 
motors in central Ohio. It is also an- 
nounced that J. R. McCoy, formerly 
with the Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company and for the past five 
years assistant commercial marager of 
the Texas Power & Light Company, 
has been placed in charge of the Erner 
& Hopkins new motor department. 

The Central Ohio Electric Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, which has _ recently 
been organized to engage in a retail 
electrical appliances and supply busi- 
ness, has elected as president, E. E. 
Evans; as vice-president, Boyd B. Had- 
dox; and as secretary and treasurer, 
Lloyd W. Granschow. 

The Maxam Radio Company, Inc., 
55 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., is 
operating a chain of stores for the dis- 
tribution of radio apparatus and ma- 
terials. The company writes that it 
would like to hear from manufacturers 
regarding new radio products put on 
the market from time to time. 


The Portsmouth Electric Service 
Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has been 


organized to conduct a retail electrical 
business specializing in household ap- 
pliances, 


Henry D. Sears, distributor of Weber 
wiring devices, announces the opening 
of a new warehouse at 131-139 South 
Desplaines Street, corner of West 
Adams Street, Chicago. Paul J. Cratty, 
who has been western representative 
for more than ten years, becomes west- 
ern manager and will have his office in 
the new quarters. 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
the appointment of W. C. Stevens, 
general sales manager of the company, 
as director of developments for all de- 
partments of the Cutler-Hammer Com- 
pany. E. S. Crane, for the past three 
years manager of controller sales at 
the main offices, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Stevens as general sales 
manager. 


Patrick F. Lyons has announced his 
resignation as Middle Western district 
manager of the wire division of the 
United States Rubber Company. Mr. 
Lyons became identified with the Na- 
tional India Rubber Company, which 
was a subsidiary of the U. S. Rubber 
Company at that time with head- 
quarters at Bristol, R. I., in 1899, repre- 
senting them in the south and middle 
west—and becoming district manager 
when they opened up their Chicago 
office in 1911. Mr. Lyons is well known 
in jobbing circles and had just rounded 
out his twenty-fifth year in the same 
connection. 

W. H. Lamar has resigned as sales 
manager of the Domestic Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of frac- 

















“Hartford, Connecticut,” Mark Twain used 
to say, “is a town where the business inter- 
ests co-operate in remarkably brotherly 
fashion. ~The local revolver factory en- 
courages on a large scale the passing-out 
of human existence, and the Hartford in- 
surance interests then step in with emolu- 
ments for the Hartford-made widows and 
orphans. Thus each business group of 
Hartford plays directly into the hands of 
the other.” 

All that, of course was before the days 
of the American Wiremold Company who, 
being co-operators in their own right, carry 
the banner of co-operation far and wide in 
this country through their representatives 
here assembled. The group includes D. 
Hayes Murphy, president; Harry B. Kirk- 
land, vice-president; W. D. Ball, secretary ; 
James M. Foley, assistant treasurer; Louis 


S. Zahronsky, comptroller; John A. Carey, 
William F. Kilray, Eugene E. Card, O. A. 
Frederickson, Charles E. Rutherford, George 
M. Armor, all of Hartford; C. C. Sibley, A. 
F. Hanavan, Geo. P. Beatty, Geo. W. Sund- 
strom and TT. J. Voneschen, all of New 
York; E. E. Hedler, Walter S.. Beckett and 
William H. Morton, all of Philadelphia; H. 
C. Biglin and J. E. Levy, of Atlanta; Felix 
J. Commagere, of New Orleans; H. R 
Moran and C. H. VanDerBloom, of Pitts- 
burgh; Edward Rigby and Arnold H. 
Friend, sales manager of M. B. Austin & 
Company; C. B. Underwood, Russell L. Jes- 
see, M. B. Austin, Jr., Chicago; Robert J. 
Thorne, Detroit; O. ._ Jenkins, Texas; 
George A. Gray, Pacific Coast; H. M. Sco- 
field, Syracuse Office; Ray H. Lyons, Hart- 
ford Office. They look like a peaceful lot, 
in spite of Mark Twain. 


tional horsepower motors. E. S. Sabin, 
Jr., has been named to succeed Mr. 
Lamar. 


The Reliance Electric Inspection 
Company, New York City, announces 
its removal to 449-453 West Forty- 
second Street, “where,” says the com- 
pany, “we will have the full facilities 
of the service shops of the Maintenance 
Company, Inc.” 


The Mann Electric Supply Company, 
of Columbia, S. C., has been named 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company to distribute West- 
inghouse electrical apparatus in the 
State of South Carolina. 


The Triangle Conduit Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has just moved from 2001 
West Pershing Place to the Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company Building, Loomis 
and Thirty-eighth Streets, as the result 
of its need for increased space. The 
Triangle company was established in 
Brooklyn in 1915, and three years later 
the Canadian Triangle Conduit Com- 
pany, Limited, was formed. In 1920 
the Chicago factory was established at 
1965 West Pershing Road, and a year 
later the factory was moved to larger 
quarters at 2001 West Pershing Place. 
Now the plant has been moved to the 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company Building 
on Loomis Street at Thirty-eighth, 
where greater facilities and larger floor 
space have been secured. James R. 
Strong, is president of the company; 
V. C. Gilpin, vice-president; and J. E. 
McAuliffe, secretary and treasurer— 
all with headquarters in Brooklyn. 
B. Duran is manager of the Chicago 
factory under the general supervision 
of Thomas W. Bibber, general western 
manager. 

The Rutenber Electric Company, 
Marion, Ind., manufacturers of Marion 
heating appliances, has reorganized its 
sales force as follows: W. B. Blake, 
general manager, formerly manager of 
the Bijur Motor Company, is the active 
directing head, assisted by H. R. 
Northrop, who has been taken out of his 
territory, comprising Virginia, Mary- 
land, Washington, D. C., and part of 
Pennsylvania and W. Virginia, being 
succeeded in that territory by Norman 
W. Gerhardt. In the northeast central 
states the company is now represented 
by Fred D. Harvey, with headquarters 
at Detroit. Mr. Harvey, prior to his 
association with the Rutenber Electric 
Company, was with Landers, Frary & 
Clark Company for twelve years. On 
the Pacific Coast, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, the company’s repre- 
sentative is now A. E. Carroll, formerly 
sales manager of the electric range 
division, the Great Western Power 
Company. In metropolitan New York, 
the company is represented by R. E. 
McConnell; in Boston by A. C. Bur- 
leigh; in Chicago, by I. J. Jacobsen, 
and in St. Louis, by Mr. Cohn, who has 
been associated with the company for 
a long time. 

The Electra Brokerage Corporation, 
manufacturer of “Ileite” plugs and re- 
ceptacles, and one of the pioneers in the 
manufacture of plugs and devices of 
the “Ileite’ type, has recently moved 
into a new and up-to-date factory at 
Singac, N. J. 
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